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housewife  if  she  decides  to  change  to  some  other 
brand? 


The  method  of  soaking  the  beans,  the  preparation 
of  a  pleasing  sauce,  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
temperature  within  the  tank  to  insure  even  soaking 
— these  are  canning  practices,  which  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  pork  and  bean  consumption. 


Inasmuch  as  the  dried  bean  itself  means  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  .  .  .  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division  of  our  Research  Department  has  made 
an  intensive  study  concerning  the  proper  selection 
of  the  raw  bean.  This  and  other  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  such  as  data  on  temperature,  soaking,  and  the 
preparation  of  sauces  is  available  for  every  pork 
and  bean  canner.  You  are  urged  to  consult  with  us 
on  any  phase  of  the  subject. 


When  a  con  is  sold  in  which  the  beans  are  not 
uniformly  cooked — when  some  are  hard,  some 
mushy  —  the  packer  of  those  beans  is  plainly 
handicapping  the  popularity  of  his  brand.  If  a 
sauce  lacks  zest — if  the  beans  in  an  opened  can 
lack  a  tasty  appearance — who  can  blame  the 
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Blending  colors  prop^ 
erly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you 
w  °P.  fine,  strong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
^  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  , 

I  ^  vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

a  if-|i  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 

S  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  orrict 
BALTIMORE  MO  ^ 


The  United  States  Printing  £l  Lithograph  Co. 
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BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  Jirst  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


Manufacturers  or 


•NANO* 

**M.o  eoteivr’* 

OA  or  CAMMOM  rAtLCr" 
“cOOff'S  CMOfCC’* 

"fAmimo" 


Faribault  Caiuiiiig  Company 

ESTABLISHCD  1090 

Faribault,  Minnesota  Oct .  14. 1930 


Tomato  &  String  Bean 
Fillers 

Tomato  Trimmer,  Cor- 
er  and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 


Hot  Water  Exhauster 


Ayars  Machine  Co. , 

Salem, N.J. 

Gentlemen: - 

Regarding  the  Pea  and  Bean  Filler  for  Whole  Grain  Corn, 
that  we  purchased  from  you  this  season,  please  be  advised 
that  we  operated  this  machine  to  the  speed  of  about  85  cans 
per  minute  and  the  machine  gave  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particular. 


Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 


LBD:VF 


Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 


Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  spieed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 
(REEVEIS  Transmiaaion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglohe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 


Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product  ' 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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M-H  LABELER 


New  and  Better 
Greater  Range 
Quick  Change 

Quick  and  Easy  Adjustments 
from  Operator’s  side  only 

High-Grade  Workmanship 
Designed  for  Minimum  Repairs. 


Fastest  -  Most  Practical 
Boxer  on  Market  today. 


New- Way  Canning  Machines  Co. 

Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 
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a  new  Continental  Plant p)r  Greater  Service 

HIS  modern,  Continental  plant  at  1801  West  Fifteenth  Street,  Jaekson- 
ville  is  another  vital  link  in  the  great  Continental  organization  of  38 
plants  loeated  at  eentral  distribution  points  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

It  brings  the  full  measure  of  Continental  serviee  to  eanners  in  the 
state  of  Florida  and  other  points — a  serviee  which  many  eanners  have 
already  found  contributes  largely  to  good  quality  packs  and  the  smoother 
operation  of  their  canneries. 

You  will  find  all  of  us  at  this  plant  keenly  interested  in  your  problems 
and  anxious  to  serve  you  well.  The  phone  number  is  Jacksonville 
5-1355;  call  us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc 

Executive  Offices: 

NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


Tin' 


jvom  Jacksonville 
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Just  stop  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  business 
has  stood  in  the  past  fifteen  years!  Take  the  political 
horde.  It  used  to  be,  or  at  least  the  fathers  of  our 
country  intended,  that  we  send  representatives  to  our 
legislative  halls  to  conduct,  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Government,  the  greatest,  the  largest  business  on 
earth.  There  are  some  fine-spirited  ,high-toned  men 
who  give  of  their  time  and  their  money  to  serve  their 
fellow-men,  but  they  are  of  such  a  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  those  w^ho  make  politics  a  business  that 
they  are  insignificant.  What  does  the  business  politi¬ 
cian  care  about  the  welfare  of  the  country?  His  one 
concern  is  to  keep  himself  in  the  job,  and  to  do  that  he 
creates  positions  and  fills  them  with  henchmen  until 
the  jobholders  overrun  in  every  direction;  and  not  only 
that,  but  he  votes  the  Government’s  money  into  the 
pockets  of  his  constituency  back  home  with  total  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  v/elfare  of  the  treasury,  but  always  under 
the  humanitarian  guise  of  help  for  the  dear  public.  We 
cite  as  samples  the  ten  million  dollar  corn  borer  fund ; 
the  three  or  four  million  Florida  fruit  fly  fund,  the 
$500,000,000  farm  relief  loan  (save  the  mark) ,  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  treasury  drains,  all  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  as  everyone  knows.  Business  men  will  not  go  to 
Congress,  for  as  our  own  late  ‘Bert’  Femald  said  it  was 
distressing  beyond  endurance  to  contend,  three  to  six 
business  men  in  the  Senate,  against  the  balance  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  And  you  have  just  read  similar  expressions  by 
business  men,  senators  and  congressmen,  who  are  going 
home  disgusted,  upon  the  close  of  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Business  is  to  blame  that  it  permits  this.  And 
this  shameful  condition  pictured  of  our  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  duplicated,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
the  48  state  governments,  and  the  overloading  of  all 
state  functions  or  jobs. 

It  has  been  said  that  one-third  of  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  engaged  in  a  supervisory  manner,  and  when  you 
consider  the  political  situation  above  referred  to  and 
then  add  our  Army  and  Navy,  our  police  forces  and  fire¬ 
men,  our  courts  and  institutions,  the  figure  will  be 
found  approximately  correct.  That  means  that  we  have 
one  boss  for  every  two  men  working.  What  business 
could  stand  such  a  drain  upon  it? 

But  viewing  it  in  that  way — and  we  should  add  to 
the  above  that  vast  body  of  self-appointed  advisors  to 
business,  statistical,  and  efficiency  experts  and  what 
not,  which  have  gathered  about  business  during  the 
years  of  prosperity  and  which  are  not  one  whit  less 
parasites  than  the  others — what  ingratitude  it  is  for 
them,  these  feeders  at  the  business  trough,  to  now 
blame  business. 

If  this  depression  can  but  shake  the  business  man 
awake  and  make  him  realize  what  an  easy  mark  he  has 
been  in  all  these  years,  and  so  induce  him  to  sweep  into 
the  gutter  most  of  this  tribe,  and  get  down  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  essentials  for  his  own  welfare,  the  trials  and  the 
suffering  business  is  going  through  will  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

Roosevelt,  when  he  was  President,  noting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chair-warmers  and  the  idle  desk  occupants  in 
Washington,  determined  to  clean  out  this  dead  wood 
and  put  the  Government  upon  a  real  business  efficiency 
basis.  The  politicians,  of  course,  killed  his  good  inten¬ 
tion.  But,  as  bad  as  it  was  then,  it  is  immeasurably 
worse  today,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  Washington,  but 
is  now  scattered  all  over  the  country.  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  was  said  to  be  a  business  man,  but  he  would  not 


dare  to  attempt  the  elimination  of  this  myriad  of  para¬ 
sites.  But  he  ought  to.  Many  of  the  large  banks  and 
great  business  institutions  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  have  been  gradually  correcting  this  drain 
and  the  pruning  has  been  very  severe  this  spring.  The 
necessity  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  business  man  as 
well  as  the  laborer  is  bringing  into  clear  relief  the  num¬ 
ber  of  useless  hangers-on  that  has  accumulated.  Busi¬ 
ness  must  now  begin  removing  the  barnacles. 

WORTH  KNOWING— Good  things,  we  all  know, 
come  in  Campbell’s  cans ;  but  nothing  better  is 
often  packed  between  two  covers  than  this  bit 
of  gripping  thought,  found  in  Campbell’s  “The  Opti¬ 
mist”  for  March.  It  is  a  Lenten  thought,  but  good 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  better  in  practice  than  in 
the  reading  or  in  the  knowing.  Here  it  is. 

This  is  by  way  of  being  a  preachment  on  PLEASURE  and 
HAPPINESS,  and  if  you  don’t  like  sermons,  we  warn  you 
to  pass  it  up.  These  two  emotions  are  often  confused,  but 
they  are  really  to  be  found  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
scale  of  human  emotions,  as  widely  separated,  as  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  in  the  scheme  of  life  as  are  the  Magdalene  and 
the  Madonna. 

Pleasure  is  bred  of  wordliness.  She  is  the  mother  of  self- 
indulgence,  wastefulness,  vanity,  dissipation,  dishonesty, 
failure  and  ill  health. 

Happiness  is  born  of  high  ideals,  kindness,  consideration, 
unselfishness,  thrift,  honor  and  of  each  day’s  work  well  done. 
Her  childi'en  are  contentment,  success,  bright  days  and  long 
years. 

Pleasure  is  hectic  and  lives  on  excitement,  but  happiness 
thrives  in  the  home  and  in  the  daily  task. 

Pleasure  has  a  vampish  beauty  which  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  is  of  the  rouged  and  penciled  type.  Happiness  has  a 
calmer  but  more  satisfying  beauty. 

Pleasure  wakes  with  the  eventide  and  stalks  at  night. 
Happiness  rises  with  the  sun  and  walks  all  day  at  the  side 
of  him  who  is  worthy  of  her  companionship. 

Pleasure  rides  with  prosperity  and  converts  it  into  need. 
Happiness  walks  hand-in-hand  with  poverty — and,  endowing 
it  with  the  gifts  of  aspiration  and  thrift,  turns  it  into  afflu¬ 
ence. 

Pleasure  may  be  bought.  Happiness  can  only  be  earned. 


STRASBTJRGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemitta  and  Bacteriologiata 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pkralt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No*  225  Qctng  Slitters 

Eliminate  the  **Eye-Cut**  on  Foot  Shears 

Bliss  No.  225  Gang  Slitters  as 
built  for  slitting  lithographed 
sheets  are  arranged  with  litho¬ 
graph  gauges  which  eliminate 
the  slow  and  expensive  “eye-cut” 
on  foot  shears,  previously  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
these  slitters. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


V. 


^Artistic 

lAOTLS 


Plain, 

Varnished, 

,  .  Embossed. 

THE  . 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Do  the  job  right. 


Peas  accurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resistance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 


Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  Collier’s  for  March  7th,  1931,  is  an  advertisement 
that  should  be  read  by  every  canner  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  them  should  read  it  several  times. 
Many  should  memorize  it. 

I  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

“A  banker  remarked  the  other  day:  ‘The  business 
man  who  does  not  choose  to  change  is  a  bad  risk.’  No 
matter  who  you  are,  there  is  a  competitor  just  around 
the  corner  laying  deep  strategy  to  deprive  you  of  your 
custom  and  customers — or  your  job.  Change  and  Ck)m- 
petition  march  down  Main  Street  as  one.” 

Too  many  packers  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
content  to  produce  what  is  adapted  to  production  in 
their  territory,  pack  it  in  the  volume  they  are  confi¬ 
dent  they  can  sell,  sell  it  as  they  have  always  done,  and 
continue  the  routine  of  their  lives  and  business  activi¬ 
ties  as  they  have  been  doing  from  the  beginning. 

Few  will  admit  that  what  affects  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  bound  to  affect  them. 

Oh,  of  course,  if  the  INIapes  Law  is  a  good  thing,  it 
will  make  Bill  Jones  improve  the  quality  of  his  pack, 
but  it  did  not  require  passage  as  far  as  the  quality  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  average  canner  is  concerned  who  is 
thinking  at  all  about  what  effect  its  passage  may  have 
on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Year  after  year  we  have  seen  packers  of  all  canned 
foods  agree  that  crop  restriction  was  crying  for  en¬ 
forcement,  and  then  find  when  they  were  arranging  for 
their  acreage  that  they  put  out  just  what  they  felt  they 
could  sell.  And  usually  this  amounted  to  as  much  as 
the  year  before,  if  not  more. 

It  is  natural  for  a  canner  to  seek  first  to  sell  those 
outlets  he  has  always  distributed  goods  through,  but 
not  enough  of  us  know  which  outlets  to  look  for  next 
after  our  past  sources  of  sales  have  been  closed  to  us 
for  some  reason  or  another. 

We  all  unconsciously  become  creatures  of  habit,  little 
realize  there  is  but  a  small  difference  between  a 
rut  and  the  grave.  Just  a  little  matter  of  width  and 
depth,  that’s  all. 

If  we  sold  the  output  of  our  plant  when  we  had  one 
and  packed  a  few  thousand  cases  fifteen  years  ago,  we 
want  to  continue  selling  our  output  in  person,  even 
though  it  amounts  to  a  half -million  or  more  cases  per 
year. 

If  we  started  selling  through  a  broker  when  we  be¬ 
gan  packing,  years  and  years  ago,  we  still  continue 
marketing  our  goods  that  way  and  fear  to  change. 

No  matter  how  we  sold  our  goods,  if  we  sold  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  a  distributor  in  1926  and  a  smaller 
number  each  year  since,  we  still  stick  to  that  customer 
who  was  good  once. 

Some  one  will  quote  loyalty  to  me,  but  that’s  not  loy¬ 
alty,  it’s  foolishness! 


If  during  the  boom  years  we  built  up  elaborate  office 
procedures,  and  laid  out  comprehensive  diagrams  for 
routing  things  through  our  office  and  factory,  we  still 
follow  these  procedures  and  routes,  even  though  our 
pack  has  been  reduced  and  we  have  lopped  off  a  few 
employes  here  and  there. 

If  father  started  business  working  at  a  roll-topped 
desk  full  of  pigeon  holes,  we  still  use  it,  though  we 
haven’t  cleaned  out  some  of  those  holes  for  years. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  we  packed  some  “cream 
style”  sweet  corn  for  the  first  time.  We  liked  it,  our 
customers  said  it  was  fine,  and  today  we  smile  at  the 
experimenters  who  are  crying  that  whole  grain  in  brine 
will  soon  displace  the  cream  style  if  the  housewives  of 
the  country  ever  find  out  about  it. 

We  have  our  brave  little  State  and  sectional  associa¬ 
tions.  In  each  we  have  a  faithful  secretary  who  keeps 
the  flame  of  courage  feebly  glimmering,  and  hopes  that 
some  day  we  will  do  the  big  things  we  discuss  in  a 
learned  fashion  at  our  yearly  conventions  and  then  dis¬ 
miss  from  our  minds  for  the  next  fifty-one  weeks  of 
the  year.  Right  here  let  me  ask  how  many  of  my  read¬ 
ers  ever  listened  to  any  of  the  programs  broadcast 
from  coast  to  coast  last  year  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  ? 

How  much  did  they  cost? 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars?  Oh,  shucks,  they 
couldn’t  have  cost  that  much. 

And  it  was  your  money,  spent  for  your  benefit,  and 
it  helped  your  sales  or  not,  depending  on  the  interest 
you  took  in  the  campaign  and  the  effort  you  put  forth 
in  putting  it  over. 

The  issue  of  Collier’s  Magazine,  quoted  earlier  in  this 
article,  also  tells  about  the  advice  a  lanky  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mountaineer  caddie  handed  out  to  a  certain  lady 
playing  golf.  She  had  an  approach  putt  of  twenty 
feet.  She  hit  the  ball  too  softly  and  it  stopped  seven 
feet  short.  Her  tall,  gaunt  caddie  proved  to  be  a  phil¬ 
osopher.  All  he  said  was.  “You  only  git  what  you  give 
it,  lady.” 

On  1931  and  the  years  to  come  you  are  going  to  get 
out  of  your  canning  business  just  what  you  put  in  it, 
and  not  a  speck  more. 

In  December,  1930,  yellow  canned  corn  was  thrown 
onto  the  market  at  prices  from  which  it  may  not  re¬ 
cover  in  the  next  ten  years.  Some  yellow  corn  was  mer¬ 
chandised  at  the  same  time  and  not  sacrificed.  Its  sales 
have  been  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

Put  merchandising  effort  behind  your  pack  this  year 
and  you  will  build  for  the  future. 

Put  out  acreage  as  usual,  in  the  usual  amount,  plan 
on  selling  it  this  year  in  the  way  you  have  always  sold 
it,  and  you  will  wish  in  1932  you  had  thought  more 
about  selling  your  production  in  a  way  that  would  have 
stood  a  chance  of  building  sales,  instead  of  simply  turn¬ 
ing  inventory  into  cash. 
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Hansen  HIGH  SPEED  Com  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  been  operated  by  five  canning  companies  for 
two  years  at  speeds  from  195  to  250  cans  per  minute. 


It  takes  “speedy”  machinery  these  days  to 
keep  the  production  costs  down,  especially 
when  filling  small  sized  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
have  filling  capacity  upwards  to  200  cans 
per  minute.  These  Hansen  Fillers  have  so 
few  parts  and  are  so  well  balanced  that  ap¬ 
parently  they  idle  along  at  highest  speeds, 
filling  each  can  accurately  and  all  cans 
uniformly. 

There  is  no  wasting  of  corn  by  Hansen 
Fillers.  Their  construction  is  such  that  they 
cannot  leak.  In  absence  of  cans  the  Filler 
automatically  stops,  thereby  preventing 


Hansen  Sanitary  Corn  and  Liquid  Fillers 
are  ideal  for  filling  Corn,  Soups,  Apple¬ 
sauce,  and  many  other  products.  The 
Filler  for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  filling  all  sizes  from  number  fifty-fives 
to  number  threes  inclusive.  Another  Filler 
is  built  especially  for  number  ten  cans. 


A  positive  can  feed  and  smooth  can  de¬ 
livery  are  necessary  when  operating  at  high 
speeds.  All  Hansen  Fillers  are  equipped 
with  the  famous  Hansen  can-feed  worm 
and  the  discharge  discs  are  worm-gear 
driven.  What  could  be  smoother? 


Illustration  of  Filler  Completely  Taken  Apart 
tor  Cleaning 


HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 


CEDARBURG 


WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers  ot 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
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Now  I  am  not  recommending  that  each  canner  im¬ 
mediately  change  the  whole  order  of  his  business,  but 
I  am  strenuously  urging  that  he  look  around,  visit 
other  canners,  counsel  with  them,  read  trade  papers, 
attend  association  meetings  and  take  more  of  an  active 
part  in  them  than  he  has  been  doing. 

This  is  not  the  year  for  blind  changes  in  operation 
and  sales  methods,  but  is  the  year  in  which  every  can¬ 
ner  should  look  minutely  to  the  quality  of  his  pack,  the 
total  of  his  acreage  contemplated,  the  strength  of  his 
selling  organization,  and  to  the  probabilities  of  profit 
from  the  sale  of  his  pack. 

Salesmen  often  find  business  to  be  best  when  the 
weather  is  bad  and  other  salesmen  are  spending  their 
time  at  the  movies  waiting  for  it  to  clear  up. 

Business  will  be  good  for  the  canners  in  1931  who 
plan  their  operations  carefully  and  logically  and  then 
work  their  plan. 

“The  business  man  who  does  not  choose  to  change  is 
a  bad  risk.”  Change — and  get  in  the  preferred  class! 

- * - 

MANUFACTURERS’  NEED  TO  BE  SUPPLIED 

Wholesale  Reports,  Census  of  Distribution,  to  Give 
Comprehensive  Information  on  Number  of  Outlets 
and  Volume  of  Business  of  Various  Types  of  Distri¬ 
bution  in  Every  Field  of  Merchandising. 

By  Theodore  N.  Beckman,  Chief,  Wholesale  Section, 
Census  of  Distribution,  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

IN  planning  his  sales,  every  manufacturer  needs  to 
know  just  how  many  outlets  there  are  of  any  given 
distributor  type  and  the  volume  of  business  in  his 
particular  field  that  is  handled  by  each  of  those  types 
of  distributors.  To  meet  this  need,  among  others,  the 
Wholesale  Section,  Census  of  Distribution,  is  making 
every  effort  to  compile  comprehensive  information  on 
the  various  distributors. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  practically  no  infor¬ 
mation  has  ever  been  issued  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
basis  of  types  of  wholesale  distributors,  yet  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  Census  of  Distribution  data  pre¬ 
sented  not  only  by  kind  of  business,  but  also  by  types 
of  wholesale  distributor  or  by  functions. 

In  the  grocery  business,  for  example,  we  have  not 
only  what  may  be  termed  “service”  wholesalers,  but 
there  are  also  operating  in  that  field  a  number  of  other, 
and  some  of  them  newer,  types  of  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  such  as  drop  shippers,  or  desk  jobbers,  wagon  dis¬ 
tributors,  cash-and-carry  wholesalers,  etc.  In  addition 
there  are  in  the  grocery  business  a  large  number  of 
brokers,  chain  store  warehouses,  exporters,  importers, 
selling  agents,  and  several  other  types  of  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  present  census  statis¬ 
tics  for  any  given  line  of  business,  inasmuch  as  the 
costs  of  doing  business,  the  methods  of  operation  and  a 
number  of  other  important  factors  differ  as  between 
different  typey  of  distributors  operating  in  the  same 
field.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  coffee  broker  is  much  lower  than  the  cost  in¬ 
curred  by  a  coffee  jobber. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  census  figures  on  the 
basis  of  types  of  distributors,  the  wholesale  section  has 
worked  out  a  list  of  forty-nine  classes  of  distributors 
as  shown  below: 

Auction  Company. 

Broker.  • 

Bulk  Tank  Station. 


Cash-and-carry  Wholesaler. 

Chain  Store  Warehouse. 

City  Buyer  of  Farm  Products. 

Commissary. 

Commission  Merchant. 

Concentration  Yard  (Concentration  Point). 

Converter. 

Co-operative  Buying  Association. 

Co-operative  Marketing  Association. 

Co-operative  Sales  Agency. 

Cotton  Gin  (if  it  engages  in  buying  and  selling) . 
Country  Buyer  of  Farm  Products. 

Country  Buyer  on  Salary  or  Commission  Basis. 
Cream  Station. 

Customs  Broker. 

District  Sales  Office. 

Drop  Shipper  (Desk  Jobber). 

Elevator  (Independent). 

Elevator  (Line). 

Export  Broker. 

Export  Commission  House. 

Export  Manufacturer’s  Agent. 

Export  Merchant. 

Export  Selling  Agent. 

Factor. 

General  Sales  Office. 

Importer. 

Import  Commission  Merchant. 

Import  Manufacturer’s  Agent. 

Import  Selling  Agent. 

Jobber. 

Mail  Order  Wholesaler. 

Manufacturer’s  Agent. 

Manufacturer’s  Sales  Branch. 

Milk  Station. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Resident  Buyer. 

Selling  Agent. 

Shipper  (Packer  and  Shipper). 

Supply  House  and  Equipment  Dealer. 

Wagon  Distributor. 

Warehouse  (if  it  engages  in  buying  and  selling). 
Wholesale  Merchant. 

Wholesale  and  Broker. 

Wholesale  and  Commission  Merchant. 

Wholesaler  and  Retailer. 

The  size  of  the  list  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  census  is  included  the  distribution 
of  all  types  of  commodities  regardless  of  whether  they 
come  from  the  farm,  from  mines  and  quarries,  from 
the  forests  and  fisheries,  or  from  manufacturing 
plants. 

For  purix)ses  of  presenting  preliminary  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  condense  this  list 
of  classes  of  distributors  or  wholesale  functionaries 
into  a  smaller  one,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present  sta¬ 
tistics  by  communities  without  disclosing  individual  op¬ 
erations.  Accordingly,  the  following  list  of  twenty 
groups  of  w'holesale  operators  will  be  used  in  present¬ 
ing  such  data  as  number  of  establishments,  employes, 
wages  and  salaries,  stocks  on  hand  and  net  sales  for  in¬ 
dividual  cities  with  a  population  under  5Q0,0(>0 : 

Brokers. 

Bulk  Tank  Stations. 

Cash-and-carry  Wholesalers. 

Chain  Store  Warehouses. 

Buyers  of  Farm  Products. 

CJommission  Merchants. 

Co-operatives. 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


,  ,  „  December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  asked  us  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  &  CO. 

WFE/EES  By  W.  F.  Ewing. 


It  will  Pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  -  giving  full 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Mannfactnrexs 
Corn  Knsklngr  MacMnes 
Com  Cnttinr  MachlneB 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cntters 
^ahelinK  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOGS  FOUNDRY  B 
MACHINB  CO.,  Dtd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Bole  AY*nts  for  Canada 


Landreth’s  Certified  Tomato  Seeds 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  new  crop  of— 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED  grown  by  us  under  the  supervision,  and 
officially  inspected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are  priv¬ 
ileged  in  being  the  first  seed  growers  to  offer  seeds  of  Tomato,  each  package  of  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  respects  excellency  of  stock,  purity  of  type  and  freedom  from  disease.  Our 
supply  of  course  is  not  unlimited  but  we  can  offer  until  sold  certified  seed  of— 

Marglobe 

undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  recent  introductions,  similar  to  the  Globe  but  larger; 
more  productive,  smooth  and  red.  The  perfect  tomato  for  canning. 

Bonny  Best 

E^rly,  smooth,  red  and  productive;  a  continuous  bearer  and  excellent  for  canning. 

Greater  Baltimore 

A  heavy  fruit  bearing  variety;  earlier  and  more  productive  than  the  Stone.  F ruits 
large,  solid,  round,  red  and  free  from  blemish.  An  ideal  canning  variety. 

We  are  also  the  introducers  of  Landreth's  Red  Rock,  The  Bloomsdale,  The 
Delaware  Beauty  The  Landreth,  and  several  other  varieties.  These  varieties  are 
unsurpassed. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  Pennsylvania 
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Drop  Shippers. 

Elevators. 

Export  Brokers  and  Agents. 

Export  Merchants. 

Factors. 

Importers. 

Import  Agents. 

Manufacturer’s  Agents. 

Manufacturer’s  Sales  Branches. 

Selling  Agents. 

Wagon  Distributors. 

Wholesalers. 

All  other  Types  of  Distributors. 

The  larger  cities,  with  a  population  of  500,000  and 
over,  will  be  treated  separately,  and  as  complete  a  clas¬ 
sification  by  types  of  distributors  will  be  presented 
within  the  scope  of  the  long  list,  as  will  apply  to  any 
one  of  them.  It  should  probably  be  pointed  out  in  this 
connection  that  even  the  large  list  of  49  types  of  whole¬ 
sale  distributors,  which  is  a  term  that  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  term  “wholesalers”  or  “wholesale 
merchants,”  by  no  means  includes  all  species  of  whole¬ 
sale  functionaries  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 
The* other  types,  however,  are  so  few  and  found  so  spo¬ 
radically  that  they  do  not  figure  to  any  large  extent  in 
our  business  structure. 

Essentially  the  various  types  of  wholesale  distrib¬ 
utors  included  in  the  list  of  49  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes.  In  the  first  class  belong  all  those 
distributors  who  handle  goods  on  their  own  account, 
and  therefore  take  title  to  them.  In  the  second  class 
are  included  wholesale  functionaries  who  do  not  take 
title  to  the  goods  they  handle.  Instead,  they  represent 
others,  either  on  the  buying  or  selling  end,  or  they  may 
represent  both  buyer  and  seller  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
different  transactions,  as  is  true  of  brokers.  In  the 
third  class  are  included  establishments  performing  a 
wholesale  function,  such  as  chain  store  warehouses 
supplying  their  own  stores,  and  manufacturer’s  sales 
branches  which  handle  only  or  primarily  the  products 
of  their  company. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  any  one 
establishment  is  classified  as  a  general  rule  a  single 
type  of  distributor,  there  are  large  numbers  of  estab¬ 
lishments  performing  two  or  more  functions.  It  is 
quite  common  practice,  for  example,  for  commission 
merchants  in  the  produce  business  to  buy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  on  their  own  account  as  wholesale  mer¬ 
chants  do  in  addition  to  handling  goods  on  a  consign¬ 
ment  basis.  There  are  also  brokers  who  engage  in 
merchandising  certain  quantities  of  goods  on  their  own 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some 
wholesalers  who  do  a  certain  amount  of  brokerage 
business  or  who  act  as  a  manufacturer’s  agent  or  as  a 
selling  agent  for  a  certain  amount  of  their  business. 
In  order  to  clarify  this  whole  matter,  provision  has 
been  made  on  the  wholesale  questionnaires  whereby 
the  sales  are  divided  according  to  the  functions  per¬ 
formed.  For  example,  if  a  commission  merchant  handles 
goods  on  consignment  and  also  buys  merchandise  out¬ 
right  in  his  own  name,  he  is  required  to  report  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  each  method.  It  is  our  plan 
to  present  such  an  analysis  at  a  later  date  that  will 
show  just  how  much  merchandise  is  being  handled  at 
wholesale  according  to  functions. 

It  is  also  planned  to  show  at  a  later  date  just  how 
many  wholesalers  also  sell  to  consumers  at  retail  and 
the  total  amount  thus  sold  in  any  given  line  of  business. 


Such  wholesalers  are  commonly  designated  as  semi¬ 
jobbers.  A  similar  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  retail 
section  to  show  how  many  retailers  sell  at  wholesale 
and  the  total  amounts  thus  sold.  In  this  manner  the 
semi- jobber  will  be  approached  from  two  different 
angles.  Furthermore,  an  attempt  will  also  be  made  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  extent  of  manufacture  carried 
on  in  wholesale  establishments  in  order  to  determine 
the  importance,  etc.,  of  what  has  been  termed  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  wholesalers. 

In  some  trades  it  may  be  necessary  to  combine  two 
or  more  of  the  distributors  and  present  the  figures  as 
one  total.  In  the  majority  of  lines  of  business,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  terms  wholesaler  and  jobber  are  used  synon¬ 
ymously.  They  may  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  to  com¬ 
bine  the  data  for  wholesalers  and  jobbers  under  one 
designation.  The  same  plan  will  be  applied  to  brokers 
and  selling  agents  in  certain  lines  of  trade  where  the 
two  terms  are  interchangeable. 

- ^ - 

ROY  E.  MOWER  JOINS  CONTINENTAL 
BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

R.  R.  E.  Mower,  who  for  ten  years  has  been 
buyer  for  J.  C.  Perry  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  resigned,  effective  March  1,  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Continental  Brokerage  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Mr.  Mower  has  a  wide  range  of  business  friends  and 
acquaintances  throughout  the  country  which  he  has 
formed  during  his  many  years  of  experience  as  sales¬ 
man  and  buyer.  His  ability  and  reputation  for  square 
dealing  insures  him  of  every  success. 


Notice  To  All  Canners  and 
To  The  Public: 

Information  has  come  to  the  undersigned 
that  certain  canners  and  others  are  build¬ 
ing  and  using  water  fluming  and  convey¬ 
ing  machinery  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  machinery  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  patents  of  the  undersigned,  the  patent 
number  being  1760041  Patented  May  17, 
1930,  and  that  the  undersigned,  patent 
owner,  will  prosecute  every  infringement. 

Dated  February  2nd,  1931 

M.  S.  Carmichael 

This  Equipment  Built  By  M.  S.  Carmichael 
&  Sons,  Sparta,  Wis. 
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DEATH  OF  SOME  NOTABLE  MEN 
y/  H.  E.  Thurston,  Maine. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Thurston  died  Monday  night,  February 
23rd,  at  the  Central  Maine  Hospital,  in  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

The  present  generation  of  canners  may  not  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  once  very  prominent  name  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  should  be  known  that  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  Minot  Packing  Company,  at  Minot,  Maine,  and 
also  had  a  factory  at  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  He  packed 
the  well-known  Honey  Bee  Brand  of  Maine  corn.  Not 
a  few  in  the  industry  will  place  him  from  this  much, 
but  early  Association  workers  will  recall  that  Hon. 
H.  E.  Thurston  was  the  first  President  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Canners  Association  and  which  flourished  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  a  cultured  gentleman  of  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  and  an  able  speaker,  with  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  industry  during  his  active  association 
with  the  industry. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  69  years  old,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  in  the  hotel  business,  owning  and  operat¬ 
ing  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  Lewiston,  and  previous  to 
that  had  been  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Chase 
House. 

He  had  retired  from  active  participation  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business,  and  his  death  occurred  after  an  illness 
of  only  two  days.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Elks.  Mrs.  Thurston  died  six  years  ago. 


/I  A.  L.  Blanchard. 

A  MBROSE  \j[ Blanchard,  78,  president  of  the  Fron- 
/A  tier  National  Bank,  Eastport,  Me.,  and  for  many 
years  a  leading  factor  in  the  sardine  canning 
business,  from  which  he  actively  retired  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Blanchard  Manufacturing  and  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  plant  in  1928,  died  at  his  home  in  Eastport  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  25th,  after  an  illness  of 
five  weeks. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  bom  at  Charlotte,  but  the  family 
moved  to  Eastport  when  he  was  a  young  boy  and  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  sardine  canning  business.  The 
Blanchard  firm  became  one  of  the  leading  packing  com¬ 
panies  and  was  managed  by  A.  L.  Blanchard  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  retirement,  and  the  family  name  is 
still  carried  on  under  the  management  of  his  nephew, 
David  H.  Blanchard,  who  now  owns  the  concern. 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Walter,  and 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Myra  Hall,  Mrs.  Jennie  Carson  and 
Miss  Clara  Blanchard. 


Ma  William  Grecht,  Baltimore. 

R.  William  Grecht,  many  years  one  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  best-known  and  most  active  canners,  died 
at  his  home,  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  77, 
on  February  28th. 

As  the  founder  of  William  Grecht  Co.  and  an,  active 
member  of  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  for  years, 
he  was  well  known  and  thought  of.  Mr.  Grecht 
used  to  boast  that  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  while 
his  talks  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  were  possibly  not 
of  a  high  rhetorical  value,  his  feljow  canners  came  to 
know  that  when  he  had  anything  to  say  it  was  well 
worth  listening  to. 


For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 


The  Indiana  Pulper 

HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
ning  industry — ^tremendous  capacity — mini- 
V-X  mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment: 

□  Indiana  Pulper  _  □  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Dlndiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gal. 


Name... 

Address 
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He  made  a  big  success  of  his  business  and  retired 
about  ten  years  ago,  leaving  the  business  to  his  nephew, 
Christian  Grecht.^  He  had  been  in  the  canning  business 
nearly  50  years. 

Born  August  31st,  1853,  at  Schlitz,  Oberhessen,  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Grecht  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad 
Grecht,  lived  in  Gettysburg  for  two  years  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  and  then  moved  to  Baltimore. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife.  Miss  Alice  Vir¬ 
ginia  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  having  died  fifteen  years 
ago.  His  second  wife,  who  was  Miss  Lena  Martz,  of 
Gettysburg,  survives,  together  with  one  sister,  Mrs. 
Hanna  Schaeffer,  Baltimore. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Stephen’s  Lutheran  Church, 
Baltimore,  where  services  were  conducted  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Burial  was  in  Loudon  Park  Cemetery,  Bal¬ 
timore. 

•  - ^ - 

A  CONTENTED  STOCKHOLDER 
An  Ode  to  the  American  Can  Company. 

This  was  taken  from  The  Post-Standard  (Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.)  of  February  28th,  from  “The  Once 
Over”  column,  conducted  by  H.  I.  Phillips: 

Your  Can  Company  and  Mine 
To  Stockholders  of  the  American  Can  Company: 

The  net  earnings  of  your  company  during  the  year  1930 
were  $27,883,940.63.  Your  company’s  sales  were  slightly 
larger  than  in  1929  and  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Business  conditions  and  prospects  for  1931  do  not  invite 
prophecy,  but  we  do  not  consider  them  discouraging.  We 
expect  substantial  business  for  your  company. 

Your  organization  has  again  outdone  its  record  for  in¬ 
dustry,  loyalty  and  efficiency,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  pride  to  your  management. 

H.  W.  PHELPS,  President. 


Dear  Mr.  Phelps: 

I  wish  you  could  know  what  a  kick  it  gives  me  when  you 
refer  to  this  big  corporation  as  my  company.  I  bought 
only  a  few  shares  a  month  or  so  back  and  I  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  faintest  hope  that  anybody  would  even  notice  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  president  of  the  company  himself  and 
in  person. 


Let  me  just  run  over  your  letter  again:  “Your  company’s 
sales  were  slightly  larger  than  in  1929.  That’s  what  it  says 
and  I  can  tell  you  this  realization  that  it  is  my  company 
makes  me  feel  pretty  important. 


On  the  level,  Mr.  Phelps,  I  am  the  most  tin  can  conscious 
man  in  the  country  at  the  moment.  As  I  read  over  your 
wonderful  communication  I  say  to  myself,  “Elmer,  you  and 
men  like  you  make  possible  the  tin  cans  of  America.  You 
are  one  of  the  men  behind  the  canning  industry.” 


It  makes  me  feel  that  at  last  I  amount  to  something.  I 
am  a  tin  can  creator  and  my  influence  is  felt  in  millions  of 
American  homes,  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars  and  auto¬ 
mats.  Whenever  a  housewife  opens  a  can  of  tomatoes  in 
this  great  land  of  ours  I  feel  that  I  am  with  her  in  spirit. 
Wherever  and  whenever  a  maid  opens  a  can  of  succotash, 
string  beans  or  spinach  she  is  unconsciously  benefiting 
thru  the  foresight,  industry  and  energy  of  men  like  you  and 
like  me,  Mr.  Phelps.  Think  of  it,  as  millions  of  people  open 
cans  of  tomato  soup  this  very  day  in  the  cities,  the  towns, 
the  villages  and  the  hamlets,  from  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
Maine  to  the  shores  of  sunny  California,  they  are  doing 
something  which  I  have  helped  i  in  my  modest  way  to  make 
possible. 


Never  again  will  I  be  able  to  visit  a  grocery  store  without 
l<wking  with  satisfaction  at  the  rows  upon  rows  of  canned 
pineapple,  canned  baked  beans,  canned  apple  sauce,  canned 


spaghetti,  canned  milk  and  canned  whatnot  and  thinking, 
“You,  Elmer  Twitchell,  by  your  loyalty,  industry  and  effi¬ 
ciency  helped  make  this  thing  possible.” 


What  a  glamorous  story  there  is  behind  the  ultimate  sale 
of  a  single  can  of  soup,  Mr.  Phelps.  First,  the  hardy  pros¬ 
pector  roaming  the  hills  in  search  of  tin.  Then  the  striking 
of  a  rich  stake  after  years  of  struggle  and  privation.  Then 
the  work  down  deep  in  the  tin  mines.  Then  the  carting  of 
the  tin  to  the  mills,  the  smelting  (if  they  don’t  smelt  tin, 
Mr.  Phelps,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  as  a  stockholder  I  am 
in  favor  of  smelting  it),  the  rolling  in  tin  sheets  and  finally 
the  construction,  as  if  by  magic  of  one  of  the  greatest  bene¬ 
factions  of  modem  civilization — the  completed  tin  can. 


The  completed  Elmer  Twitchell  tin  can,  in  a  sense,  Mr. 
Phelps.  Well,  it’s  that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  me  feel  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for 
your  fine  letter  bringing  this  all  home  to  me. 

Our  organization  can  continue  to  count  on  my  industry, 
loyalty  and  efficiency.  Let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  make  this  the  biggest  tin  can  year  in  history. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ELMER  TWITCHELL,  Stockholder. 

- «. - 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  MAYONNAISE 
RESEARCH  FELLOW 

By  Frank  Honicker,  Executive  Manager,  Mayonnaise 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  Lowell  B.  Kilgore,  research  fellow,  who  gave 
us  such  an  interesting  talk  at  our  general  meet¬ 
ing  last  October,  submitted  a  progress  report  to 
the  meeting  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  in  Chicago 
on  January  24th.  This  report  was  somewhat  lengthy 
and  highly  technical,  and  Dr.  Glassford,  the  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Research  Fellowship,  has  kindly 
abstracted  it  and  commented  upon  it  as  follows. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Research  Fellow¬ 
ship  held  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kilgore,  it 
was  decided  to  divide  the  contemplated  research  into 
two  main  divisions.  1st,  Stability,  and  2nd,  Preserva¬ 
tion.  Stability  referred  to  mechanical  stability  and 
the  object  of  its  study  is  to  determine*  means  of  insur¬ 
ing  the  permanence  of  mayonnaise  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  manufactured.  It  included : 

1.  The  stability  of  mayonnaise  when  subject  to 
freezing. 

2.  The  stability  of  mayonnaise  when  subject  to  hot 
summer  temperatures. 

3.  The  stability  of  mayonnaise  when  subject  to  agi¬ 
tation  as  in  shipping. 

4.  Relation  between  stability  and  consistency  and 
change  of  stability  and  consistency  under  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions. 

5.  The  use  of  a  stabilizer. 

The  second  major  subject  of  the  research  “Preser¬ 
vation,”  refers  rather  to  the  preservation  of  the  flavor 
of  the  mayonnaise  than  to  the  preservation  of  its  sta- 
bilty,  which  was  considered  above.  The  subject  of  pres¬ 
ervation  is  divided  as  follows: 

1.  The  effect  of  sealing  on  preservation. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  kind  of  oil  used,  its  tendency  to 
rancidity  and  preliminary  treatment. 

3.  The  effect  of  bacteria  and  yeast-  on  preservation 
and  means  of  preventing  their  injurious  effects. 

While  bearing  in  mind  the  practical  objects  sought 
to  be  obtained.  Dr.  Kilgore,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  work,  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain 
fundamental  scientific  work  would  have  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  practical  problems  suggested  by  the  committee 
could  be  solved,  He  also  found,  in  »  preliminary  sur- 
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vey  of  the  field,  that  the  methods  of  analysis  and  tests 
now  in  use  were  inadequate  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  work,  and  that  new  ones  would  have  to  be  devised 
which  would  be  useful  not  only  to  him,  but  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mayoinaise  in  control  work,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  “Plumit”  described  at  our  Atlantic 
City  meeting.  The  “Plumit”  is  a  very  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  instrument  for  rapidly  determining  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  mayonnaise.  No  doubt  it  will  be  used  by  every 
manufacturer  who  realizes  the  necessity  of  controlling 
the  uniformity  of  his  product. 

Cost  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  research  require 
some  time  for  a  solution,  and  although  work  upon  them 
was  commenced  promptly  and  they  are  now  under  in¬ 
vestigation,  no  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  regard¬ 
ing  them  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  and,  therefore,  it 
might  be  misleading  to  attempt  to  make  a  definite  re¬ 
port  of  the  results  accruing  to  date.  The  following  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work  under  way,  however,  are  presented  at 
this  time: 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

1 — Under  the  heading  of  “Oils”  in  which  cottonseed  and  com  oil 
were  used,  methods  for  isolating  and  identifying  unsaturated 
compounds  produced  by  short-wave  illumination  of  the  acidi¬ 
fied  oils  are  under  investigation.  As  the  unsaturated  com¬ 
pounds  in  oils  are  an  important  cause  of  rancidity,  this  in¬ 
vestigation  is  of  practical  value  in  the  recognition  of  oils 
which  are  prone  to  rancidity;  and  the  method  will  be  useful 
also  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  substances  that  may  be 
added  to  oils  to  prevent  the  development  of  such  rancidity. 
Similarly,  the  unsaturated  compounds  produced  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  in  various  acid  concentrations  are  being 
studied.  It  is  said  that  acidity  accelerates  rancidity,  but  we 
have  not  yet  any  exact  data  on  the  subject.  It  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  oil  in  mayonnaise  approaches  the  same  acid¬ 
ity  as  the  vinegar,  which  means  that  the  oil  takes  up  acetic 
acid  from  the  vinegar. 


2 —  The  unsaturated  constituents  of  oils  are  also  being  studied 
by  the  method  of  bromination.  The  unsaturated  compounds 
differ  in  their  ability  to  absorb  bromine  and  the  method  may 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  relative  tendency  of  oils  to  oxidize 
or  go  rancid. 

3 —  The  familiar  color  reactions  are  also  being  studied,  including 
the  Kreis  test,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  in  our  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  latter  is  being  compared  carefully  with  the 
Von  Fellenberg  test,  both  as  to  sensitivity  and  ease  of  dupli¬ 
cation.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  better  standardi¬ 
zation  of  technique  and  possibly  to  the  discarding  of  the 
Kreis  test  altogether. 

4 —  Egg  Yolk — The  study  of  egg  yolk  has  practical  bearing  on 
the  mechanical  stability  of  mayonnaise.  Its  study  may  lead 
to  a  method  of  improving  the  stability  without  the  addition 
of  stabilizers  and,  in  any  case,  will  bq  of  value  in  the  study 
of  stabilizers.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  egg  yolk 
is  the  best  emulsifying  agent  that  we  know.  The  constitu¬ 
ents  of  egg  yolk  are  being  separated  and  studied  separately 
as  emulsifying  agents.  Although  lecinthin  is  known  to  be 
an  excellent  emulsifying  agent,  it  is  probably  not  the  best 
active  emulsifying  constituent.  The  effect  of  salting  and 
freezing  egg  yolk  is  also  under  investigation.  Not  only  is 
the  emulsifying  power  of  the  yolk  improved  by  this  process, 
but  the  spoilage  of  the  egg-oil  emulsion  is  actually  retarded. 

5 —  A  simple  analytical  method  for  the  determination  of  egg  yolk 
in  mayonnaise  is  being  developed  in  co-operation  with  the 
Food  Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 
The  method  is  volumetric  and  promises  to  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  lecithin-phosphoric  acid  method  now  used 
by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

6 —  The  Stability  of  the  Mayonnaise  Emulsion — A  method  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  stability  of  mayonnaise  at  the  time  of  mixing  by 
microspocic  means  is  being  studied.  If  successful,  the  method 
will  be  of  immense  practical  value  to  the  mayonnaise  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  control  of  his  products. 

7 —  The  effect  of  the  acidity  due  both  to  the  vinegar  and  the 
fatty  acids  in  the  oils  is  being  investigated.  Both  the  fatty 
acids  and  the  vinegar  are  themselves  emulsifying  agents  to 
a  certain  degree.  While  the  fatty  acids  in  the  oil  are  unde¬ 
sirable,  nevertheless  a  study  of  their  influence  on  the  emul- 
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King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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sion  is  important.  A  determination  of  the  degree  of  acidity 
of  the  vinegar  required  to  produce  the  most  stable  mayon¬ 
naise  is,  of  course,  of  great  practical  value. 

8 — The  breaking  of  the  mayonnaise  emulsion  by  the  crystals  of 
stearines  formed  in  certain  oils  on  freezing  is  receiving  at¬ 
tention.  The  temperature  at  which  an  oil  becomes  cloudy  and 
the  freezing  point  of  a  mayonnaise  made  with  it,  appear  to 
be  closely  connected. 

PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS 

1 —  The  Packing  and  Sealing  of  Mayonnaise — In  co-operation  with 
the  American  Can  Company  and  McCormick  &  Co.,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  ^havior  of  mayonnaise  hermetically  sealed  in 
tin  cans,  and  packed  in  glass  in  the  usual  way  is  being  stu¬ 
died.  Samples  packed  with  and  without  vacuum  are  included 
and  tests  are  being  made  of  consistency,  stability,  rancidity 
by  the  Kreis  test,  contamination  with  tin  and  iron,  taste, 
color  and  appearance  at  definite  periods  of  aging. 

2 —  Malt  Sugar — The  possible  advantage  in  the  use  of  malt 
sugar,  both  as  a  substitute  for  cane  sugar  and  as  a  stabilizer, 
is  about  to  be  conducted.  The  effect  of  the  malt  sugar  upon 
the  emulsification,  consistency,  stability  and  flavor  will  be 
carefully  noted. 

3 —  Analytical  Methods  and  Other  Tests — Methods  of  analysis  for 
the  determination  of  the  following  constituents  of  mayon¬ 
naise  have  been  settled  upon  or  are  still  in  process  of  inves¬ 
tigation; 

(a)  Oil.  This  is  determined  by  a  modified  Soxhlet  extractor. 
A  preliminary  breaking  of  the  emulsion  by  freezing 
reduces  the  time  required  for  extraction. 

(b)  Free-fatty  acids  in  the  oil. 

(c)  Acetic  acid  absorbed  by  the  oil. 

(d)  Total  acidity  of  the  mayonnaise. 

(e)  Egg  yolk.  This  is  being  determined  by  the  method  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Kilgore  and  mentioned  under  “Egg 
Yolk”  above.  It  is  an  iodometric  method  based  upon 
the  quantitative  reaction  between  the  sodium  salt  of 
cholesterol  and  carbon  bisulfide.  Cholesterol  dithio- 
carbonic  acid  is  produced.  This  is  easily  and  accurate¬ 
ly  titrated  iodometrically. 

The  following  tests  have  also  been  studied: 

(a)  The  Kreis  test  and  the  von  Fellenberg  reaction  men¬ 
tioned  above  under  “Oils.”  It  has  been  detennined  that 
when  these  tests  are  applied  to  oil  in  mayonnaise  that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  oil  be  separated  by  freez¬ 
ing  and  not  by  the  extraction  methods  which  have  been 
recommended. 

(b)  Clouding  point  of  the  oil. 

(c)  Freezing  point  of  the  mayonnaise. 

(d)  Breaking  point  of  the  mayonnaise  on  agitation. 

(e)  Viscosity,  consistency  or  “set”  of  the  mayonnaise.  The 
“Plumit”  mentioned  under  “The  Mayonnaise  Emulsion” 
developed  for  this  test  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  report  (paper)  entitled  “The  Consistency  of 
Mayonnaise”  and  ptiblished  in  “The  Glass  Packer”  for 
February. 

(f)  Color  of  mayonnaise  by  the  Munsell  system. 

(g)  Taste  or  flavor. 

The  Cutting  Bee — The  samples  of  mayonnaise  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  members  of  our  association  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  convention  have  been  analyzed  and  tested 
by  Dr.  Kilgore  by  the  above  methods.  The  results  of 
the  examination  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
report. 

The  Committee  on  Research  Fellowship  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Kilgore  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  obtained  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  so  industrious  a  worker  and  one  so  highly  qual¬ 
ified  to  conduct  the  research  he  has  undertaken. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  NEW  CANNED 
FOODS  STANDARDS 

ANNERS  and  distributors  are  much  interested  in 
the  time  at  which  the  provisions  of  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Law  will  become  effective,  both  on  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  packed  this  year  and  on  products  carried  over 
from  earlier  packs. 

An  inquiry  on  this  question  was  directed  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  to  which  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar, 
Assistant  Chief,  has  replied  as  follows: 

“You  have  asked  whether  the  standards  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Amendment  for  canned  peas,  canned 
peaches  and  canned  pears,  announced  February  16, 
1931,  are  applicable  to  goods  of  last  year’s  pack. 

“Standards  for  these  three  commodities  become  ef¬ 
fective  90  days  from  February  16,  1931,  the  date  of 
their  promulgation.  That  is  to  say,  on  and  after  May 
18,  1931,  substandard  canned  peas,  canned  peaches  and 
canned  pears  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act  must  bear  the  required  substan- 
ard  legend.  This  requirement  applies  to  these  canned 
products  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
packed,  if  they  are  shipped  or  offered  for  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
the  standards  become  effective.” 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  now  working 
on  standards  for  additional  products.  At  this  time  it 
is  impossible  to  announce  when  these  standards  will  be 
promulgated  or  the  products  they  will  cover. 

The  decision  above  quoted  makes  it  clear  that  any 
substandard  products  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Act  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards  for  such  products  will  have  to  bear 
the  required  substandard  legend  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

In  general  canners  know  whether  the  products  they 
are  packing  are  substandard  in  quality.  Distributors 
likewise  know  whether  the  products  they  are  buying 
and  selling  are  of  substandard  quality. 

Under  these  circumstances  both  canner  and  distrib¬ 
utor  will  wish  to  use  their  present  knowledge  of  quali¬ 
ties  and  standards  and  so  segregate  their  products  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  labeling  requirements 
as  rapidly  as  standards  for  additional  products  are  es¬ 
tablished. 

- 4. - 

SEVENTY-FIVE  ATTEND  CANNERS’  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  AT  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
By  H.  D.  Brown. 

WENTY-TWO  speakers  appeared  on  the  second 
annual  Canners  Conference  program,  which  was 
held  in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  Ohio  State 
University,  at  Columbus,  from  February  17-20. 

Approximately  two  hundred  attended  the  address 
given  Wednesday  evening,  February  18,  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Kohman.  Dr.  Kohman  told  of  his  researches  with  can¬ 
ned  foods  and  asserted  that  oxygen  rather  than  high 
temperatures  or  long  processing  periods  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  vitamin  C  con¬ 
stituent  of  foods.  Since  canned  foods  are  in  most  in¬ 
stances  processed  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  they  are 
frequently  more  potent  sources  of  vitamin  O  than  ship¬ 
ped  in  vegetables  which  are  purchased  on  the  ordinary 
market.  He  pointed  out  that  oxygen,  although  neces¬ 
sary  for  life  and  energy,  was  essentially  destructive. 
Due  to  the  necessity  of  removing  oxygen  from  tin  cans 
to  prevent  corrosion,  the  canners  unknowingly  removed 
an  undesirable  element  from  canned  foods  even  before 
the  value  of  vitamins  was  known.  Even  the  small  mi- 
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ire  Responsible 

for  the  OLNEY  DUO 

WASHER 


JT  WAS  to  fit  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  pea  Conner s  that  Sprague- 
Sells  designed  the  new  Olney  DUO 
Washer. 

Ever-seeking  high  speed  and  smooth 
operation,  you  wanted  double  capacity 
for  peak  load  service,  and  in  the  Olney 
DUO  you  have  it. 


WHEN  deliveries  are  irregular  and  heavy,  when  other  washers 
would  be  swamped  by  the  mounting  piles  of  field-boxes,  then 
the  Olney  Duo  is  in  its  element.  Levelling  peak  loads  is  its 
job.  Taking  each  hoxfull  as  it  pours  out  of  the  Clipper  Cleaner,  the 
Duo  washes  your  peas  with  Olney  thoroughness  before  the  gummy 
vine  sap  that  mars  their  succulent  garden  flavor  has  time  to  harden 
and  become  irremovable. 

The  Duo  will  solve  your  thistle  problem,  too,  because  its  extra  large 
float  section  gives  double  capacity  here  also. 

There’s  no  need  to  stop  the  Olney  Duo  when  you  want  to  empty  out 
stones  and  dirt  trapped  in  the  double  riffle  board  section.  You  just 
close  a  handy  transfer  gate  at  the  feed  hopper  and  lift  out  one  of 
the  two  trays. 

And  what  a  wash  the  Duo  gives!  Eleven  nozzles  in  two  rows  set  at 
an  angle  inside  the  revolving  screen  give  a  wide  spraying  surface  that 
showers  a  Niagara  of  clean  water  on  every  last  pea. 

Double  capacity,  smoother  operation  and  better  quality 
in  the  can  is  what  the  Olney  Duo  offers  you.  And 
remember,  you  can  slip  a  Duo  in  the  place  of  your 
present  washer  without  having  to  wreck  the  plant.  It 
measures  13'  long  by  5'  8"  wide  by  4'  6"  high,  only  a 
foot  wider  and  four  inches  higher  than  the  single  Olney. 

Include  an  Olney  Duo  in  your  re-equipping  plans  this 
year.  Write  today  for  quotation. 


OLNEY  Duo 
WASHER 

LEVELSTHOSEPEAK 
LOADS  OF  WAITING 
FIELD  BOXES,  a  a 


SPRAGUE- SELLS  CORPORATION 


308  W-  Washington  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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cro-organisms  which  make  kraut  out  of  cabbage  are 
useful  in  preserving  the  vitamin  C  content  of  kraut, 
because  they  utilize  the  available  oxygen,  which*  might 
otherwise  cause  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C.  Dr.  Koh- 
mau  also  made  the  surprising  statement  that  tomatoes, 
pineapples  or  oranges  used  to  garnish  head  lettuce 
salads  were  often  more  potent  sources  of  vitamins  A,  B 
and  C  than  the  head  (not  leaf)  lettuce. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  address  given 
by  Dr.  Gay,  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department.  It  is  obvious  that  many  canners 
have  been  overlooking  a  valuable  source  of  revenue 
*when  they  follow  the  practice  of  giving  away  their  can¬ 
ning  factory  by-products,  such  as  com  husks,  pea 
vines,  etc. 

Other  talks  described  quick  methods  of  detecting  the 
plant’s  needs  for  nitrates  and  phosphates.  Laboratory 
exercises,  which  were  a  new  feature  of  the  conference, 
included  the  testing  of  soils  and  the  grading  of  canned 
vegetables  as  well  as  the  raw  stock.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  jud^ng  contest.  Fifty  dollars  in  gold 
donated  by  the  allied  industries  was  given  to  the  con¬ 
testants  receiving  the  highest  scores  in  the  judging 
contest  and  to  those  securing  the  highest  grades  in  the 
final  examination. 

The  prizes  in  the  judging  contest  were  as  follows: 

1st,  R.  K.  Himrod,  Circleville,  0.,  $10.00.  2nd,  W.  F. 
Justice,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  $5.00 ;  3rd,  H.  A.  Orr,  Circle¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  $5.00. 

The  prices  for  the  highest  grade  in  the  final  exami¬ 
nation  were  awarded  as  follows: 

1st,  Carl  Wnuck,  Booneville,  Ind,  (Grade  95), 
$10.00 ;  2nd,  George  A.  Klumb  (Grade  85) ,  $5.00 ;  3rd, 
Walter  Pressing,  Norwalk  Ohio  (Grade  85),  $5.00;  4th, 
H.  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio  (Grade  80),  $5.00;  5th,  J. 
W.  Cook,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio  (Grade  80) ,  $5.00. 
- * - 

THE  RAISING  OF  MUSHROOMS 

Mushroom  growing  is  a  well-established  indus¬ 
try,  mushrooms  seen  on  the  market  being  the 
product  of  scientific  growing,  it  was  stated  orally 
February  17  at  the  Office  of  Mycology,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  annual  production  in  the  United 
States  totals  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  and  shipments  into  New  York  city  alone  range 
from  10  to  20  tons  a  day,  it  was  stated.  The  following 
additional  information  was  also  furnished  by  the  De¬ 
partment  : 

Mushrooms  are  now  a  regular  and  inexpensive  com¬ 
modity  and  are  available  at  all  times  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  grown  indoors,  where  their  development 
is  controlled  and  is  not  dependent  on  seasons.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  doubled  within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Just 
at  present  it  exceeds  the  market  demand.  To  keep  the 
supply  moving  under  present  business  conditions  the 
price  of  mushrooms  has  had  to  go  down,  until  now  they 
are  being  produced  at  a  loss  to  the  grower.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  reduced  prices  offer  a  real  bargain  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  sudden  growth  of  the  industry  is  due  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  practical  methods  of  producing,  such  as  the 
perfection  of  preparing  pure  culture  or  pedigreed 
spawn  on  large  scale,  and  the  adoption  of  mushroom 
houses  for  growing,  in  which  conditions  can  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

Life  Cycle  Studied — The  idea  that  there  is  a  chance 
that  something  will  be  wrong  with  the  mushrooms 
bought  on  the  market  is  out  of  date.  Spawn  is  now 
prepared  in  laboratories  where  there  is  no  chance  for 


contamination.  In  fact,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  how 
to  grow  undesirable  varieties.  It  took  years  of  study 
to  find  out  the  life  cycle  of  the  mushroom,  and  to  find 
a  method  for  commercial  scale  growing. 

The  use  of  mushroom  houses  has  made  possible  the 
careful  supervision  of  each  process  in  production.  In¬ 
sect  and  fungus  pests,  of  course,  are  eliminated,  where¬ 
as  they  required  much  attention  in  the  caves  that  were 
formerly  used  for  mushroom  growing.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  can  be  regulated  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Large  scale  production  is  possible  because 
shelf  space  is  increased.  The  largest  mushroom  farm 
in  the  country  is  located  in  New  York  State,  and  in¬ 
cludes  26  houses  which  were  formerly  used  as  ice 
houses. 

Mushrooms  contain  no  chlirophyll  and  so  cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  their  food  from  the  air.  Like  animals,  they  exist 
on  food  already  manufactured  by  other  plants.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  at  work  now  trying  to 
produce  an  artificial  compost  that  will  serve  for  mush¬ 
rooms  to  grow  in. 

Transportation  Requirements — Mushrooms  are  so 
perishable  that  they  must  reach  the  consumer  in  usu¬ 
ally  less  than  24  hours.  This  makes  special  transpor¬ 
tation  necessary,  usually  by  truck.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  is  a  co-operative  association  of  mushroom  grow¬ 
ers  which  owns  its  own  truck  line.  Each  consuming 
center  or  market  has  tributary  mushroom  farms 
located  near  it,  so  that  there  is  no  long  distance  trans¬ 
portation  problem. 

United  States  grades  have  been  established  for 
mushrooms,  the  higher  grades  consisting  of  the  larger 
sizes.  The  buttons  are  usually  canned,  always  on  the 
same  day  they  are  picked.  There  are  now  four  or  five 
canneries  in  this  country,  which  are  having  to  meet 
strong  competition  with  the  French  canners.  From 
1924  to  1928  the  imports  of  French  canned  mushrooms 
increased  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  pounds  a  year  until 
they  amounted  to  more  than  7,000,000  pounds.  The 
tariff  has  recently  protected  the  American  industry. 
Habit  alone  seems  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the 
French  goods,  because  upon  examination  the  American 
product  has  been  found  as  desirable  as  the  foreign. 

- 4^ _ 

INFORMATION  ON  LACQUERING  CANS  WANTED 
ERE  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our  far-away  readers, 
and  presents  a  new  picture  under  which  canning 
is  conducted,  and  a  real  reason  for  the  request. 
Machinery  men  who  can  supply  the  need  should  answer 
direct. 

Central  Canning  Company,  Karwar,  India. 

January  19th,  1931. 

Dear  Sirs :  We  shall  be  obliged  to  know  what  are  the 
general  methods  and  precautions  taken  in  canneries  to 
prevent  rusting  of  tins  packed  with  canned  foods.  In 
our  experience,  although  the  question  looks  very 
simple,  it  involves  a  great  many  practical  difficulties, 
and  the  trouble  is  particularly  more  on  the  coastal  tract 
where  the  climate  is  humid  throughout,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  canning  season  there  sets  in  a  monsoon, 
with  about  120  inches  of  rainfall  spread  over  four 
months.  We  shall  be  interested  in  the  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  by  canners  in  such  a  humid  tract  with  a  view  to 
prevent  rusting. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  publish  the  enquiry  in 
The  Canning  Trade  or  pass  it  on  to  some  expert  on  the 
subject  or  refer  us  to  some  literature  on  the  subject. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 

Yours  very  truly,  S.  V.  GODBOLE, 

For  Central  Canning  Company. 
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WHY  REPAIR  OBSOLETE  EQUIPMENT  ? 

Another  year’s  service  wrung  from  a  worn  out  machine  or  piece  of 
equipment  may  only  be  done  at  a  premium.  Don’t  pay  this  premium 
to  operate  your  plant  this  year. 

Their  is  still  time  to  get  a  Washer-Elevator  I  I 

for  next  season’s  pack.  I  I 

Modern-Clean-Sightly-Economical  j  I 

Installed  without  disturbing  your  old  equip- 
ment.  Pay  nothing  until  October  1st. 

Write  for  our  Special  Guarantee  and  Convenient  Terms. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO. 

773  EAST  MARKISON  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


STEEL  STOOLS  for 
CANNERIES 

SANITARY  DURABLE  COMFORTABLE 

Built  entirely  of  steel.  The  back  rests  are  formed  of  sheet 
steel;  the  back  pillars  are  spring  steel;  the  seats  are  13”  dia> 
meter  and  concave,  of  16-gauge  pressed  sheet  steel;  the  legs 
are  of  angle  steel  with  ball  turned  feet,  well  braced.  Rivet¬ 
ed  construction,  finished  in  oven-baked,  olive  green  enamel 
throughout. 

Net  Price  Each  for  Cash 


No.  44  »tool,  with  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $2.16 
20”  or  22”  high;  ”  “  2.22 

24”  or  26”  high;  “  “  2.34 

No.  4  Stool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $1.32 
20”  or  22”  high;  "  ••  1.38 

24”  or  26”  high  “  “  l.SO 


No.  440  Mtool,  with  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $2.28 

20”  or  22”  high;  "  “  2.34 

24”  or  26”  high;  *'  “  2.52 

No.  40  Mtool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  netea.  $1.44 
20"  or  22”  high;  “  “  1.50 

24"  or  26”  high;  “  1.68 


No.  44  All  Steel  Stool 
Same  stool  without  back  is  No.  4. 


TERMS:  Above  prices  are  net  cash,  f.o.b.  Plaimoell  cars. 

2%  extra  discount  allowed  for  check  accompanying  order; 
or  if  goods  are  shipped  sight  draft  bill  of  lading  attached. 

IVe  guarantee  satisfaction. 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  COMPANY 

The  Seating  Equipment  People 
PLAINWELL,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


*  No.  440  All  steel  stool.  ^ 
Same  stool  Without  back  is  No.  40. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  ^1.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY— Having  just  purchased  all  of 
the  canning  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Caz- 
enovia  Canning  Co.  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  have 
engaged  in  another  line  of  manufacturing,  we  offer 
the  finest  line  of  used  canners  items  we  have  ever 
seen  offered.  Many  items  are  practically  as  good  as 
new  having  been  used  little  and  exceptionally  well 
cared  for.  Everything  is  priced  attractively.  Anti¬ 
cipate  your  wants  for  at  least  two  years  and  buy 
some  of  it.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  save  many 
dollars— you  can  well  afford  to  borrow  money  to  grab 
some  of  these  bargains.  Tell  us  your  needs  quick. 
Come  and  see  it.  Ask  for  list. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Machinery  Co., 

Loew  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE— Serviceable  used  canning  machinery  at 
attractive  prices.  For  .complete  information  write 
Snider  Packing  Corporation,  1206, 

Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED  FOR  CASH— 4  Anderson-Barngrover  or 
Wonder  Cookers,  large  capacity  for  Nos.  2  and  3  cans. 
We  offer  1  practically  new^No.  10  Cooker  in  exchange 
for  No.  3  Cooker. 

Address  Box  A-1799  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 2  or  3  Sprague  Rutter  Process  Kettles  and 
1  No.  10  Filling  Machine. 

The  Rossville  Pkg.  Co.,  Rossville,  Ill, 

WANTED— One  used  Chisholm— Ryder  Pea  Viner 
with  Feeder  and  Under  Carrier.  State  price  and 
condition  of  machine  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1801  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— String  Bean  Sorter. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — On  March  16th  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the  Court 
House  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  I  will  offer  for  sale,  five 
canning  plants,  completely  equipped  for  the  canning 
of  Spinach,  Peas,  Beets,  Corn,  Green  Beans,  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Lima  Beans,  Succotash,  Pumpkin,  etc.,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Trade  Marks,  Brands  and  Good  Will  and 
other  assets  of  The  Sears  &  Nichols  Corporation.  On 
March  18th  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  the  three 
other  plants  of  The  Sears  &  Nichols  Corporation,  locat¬ 
ed  in  Kentucky,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  Roy  Shel- 
burn.  Special  Master.  Complete  schedules  of  the 
property  to  be  sold  may  be  examined  at  my  office  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Stacy  A.  Mitchell— Special  Master 

_ For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE-MARGLOBE  TOMATO  PLANTS-Grown 
from  Landreth’s  Certified  Seed.  Sturdy  field  grown 
plants;  shipment  May  8th  through  May  25th,  $1.76 
per  thousand. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place,  j 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill, 

ATTENTION  CANNERS— If  you  want  Tomato  or 
Cabbage  Plants  this  season  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
set,  and  plants  grown  from  State  Certified  and  treat¬ 
ed  seeds,  let  us  figure  with  you  on  your  requirements. 

Cabbage  Plants  now  ready.  Tomato  Plants  ready 
beginning  first  of  April  and  on  through  June.  Write 
or  wire,  or  come  to  see  us.  References  furnished, 
also  names  of  satisfied  customers. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  only  variety 
not  affected  by  blossom  end  rot.  Produced  16  tons 
per  acre  when  all  other  varieties  almost  ruined  by 
severe  drouth.  Plantings  in  Florida  prove  it  to  be 
free  of  any  off  type  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Mar- 
globe,  holding  its  size  better  than  any  other  variety 
on  fourth  and  fifth  hands.  Names  of  pleased  grow¬ 
ers  there  given  on  request.  1  oz.  $1.50;  i  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00;  special  price  on  larger  orders.  Germin¬ 
ation  89%. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 
fV an  ted — Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc. , 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St. ,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED— Canner  to  furnish  Tomato  seed;  we  field- 
grow  and  field-harden  plants  ready  May  1st.  Three 
railroads;  18  hours  truck  to  Baltimore. 

J.  K.  Mayfield 

_ Denmark,  S.  Car. _ 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  Indiana  Catsup  Factory.  One 
who  understands  machinery  and  can  handle  help  and  also  not 
afraid  of  work;  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  R-1794  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and'in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line ;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  beans.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference. 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORABE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 

For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICA60,  ILL. 


Canners  Ebcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

JT 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Eliminate  causes 
of  ^latsWd'^sours'' 
<^msi]re  sanitaiy 
cleanliness — 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announce*  the  following 
ba*e  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.40  per  M. 

No.  2  size . 19.99  per  M. 

No.  2i  size . 23.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27.19  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMf^AiSr 

CONTAINISS  Of  TIN  flATt  -  HACK  IKON  -  CAtVANI/fO  lulls  ^  I  luui 


Have  You  An  Obsolete  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutter? 


You  could  have  it  remodeled  to 
use  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  -  -  write  for  our  special 
offer. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N,  Y. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 


Sealing  Fluid 


“The  Golden  Band’’ 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


■  nimiimjMmiiiiimniiiiiiHiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiijiiiMiiiiniiinMiiiiiMiiiiiiiMn^^ 

iyiiimiuiiiniiiiiiiiii^^^^mmiiiMiiiiiiiiiimi^^^^^iimiiinimniiiM^^^^^Tiiimiimmii^^  111 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


One  canner  calls  Gamse  Labels 
“appetite  teasers”  because  the 
engraved  product  illustrations 
are  so  lifelike. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

Z/  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  IVIo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1.655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


I^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adesns  Street 
CHiceao. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the' customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Mee^n  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (CaUfomia) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . — .. 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  Na  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Small.  No.  . 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small,  No  Isq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.00 

BEANSi 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10.... . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90 

No.  10  .  10.26 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  l.BO 

No.  10  .  8-50 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . - .  1-06 

No.  10  .  7.00 

No.  22,  Fresh  White .  1.00 

No.  10  .  6.26 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40 

8-15,  No.  2 _ _  _ 

16-20,  No.  8 . 1.26 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80 

Cut,  No.  10 .  8.26 

Whole,  No.  10 . 4.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CARROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 76 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.76 


CORN! 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2... . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard.  No.  2 . 90 

SUndard.  No.  10 . 90 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split.  No.  3  . 1.00 

Split,  No.  10  . 3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLESi 

Standard,  No.  2..._ . .90 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.00 

OKRA  AND  TOHATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.50 

PEASt 


Petit  Pois,  la  ., 


i'lu.  £  fancy  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaakas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  ........ 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . . . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95 

Na  6  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.75 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  5.30 

Na  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard.  No.  2% . 86 

No.  8  _ .90 

No.  10  .  2.70 


N.Y, 


4.00 

'sTio 

8.25 

‘sli'e 


3.25 

8.00 

2.95 

2.90 


'r.60 

4.76 


1.35 


9.00 


1.85 

'i'.'So 

’4.06 

1.05 

6.00 

6'.’00 

1.10 


1.20 

3.76 


1.25 

5.25 


1.46 


1.56 

1.56 

1.80 

1.40 

1.20 

1.05 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

6.60 

5.60 


.86 

2.66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT± 


Standard,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2%  . 86  .86 

No.  3  . 90  .90 

No.  10  .  2.90  8.00 

SPINACH! 

Standard  No.  2  . 90 

No.  2M:  .  1.26  . . 

No.  3  .  1.60  _ 

No.  10  .  4.60  _ 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.40  1.26 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.36  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  ....... 

No.  2^  .  1.07^tl.06 

No.  3  .  1.1.6  +1.16 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.60 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No  1 . 


No.  2  . 86  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.76  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  ....... 

No.  2  . 70  t.67% 

F.  O,  B  County . 67  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  1.02%tl-05 

No  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.16  *3.00 

TOMATO  PUREEt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 35  .36 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.25  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . - . .  .  8.76 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.30  . 

Pa.,  No.  3  . . .  1.26  - 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.60  4.75 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2»^ .  1.80  1.76 

Choice.  No.  2*4 .  2.25  2.00 

Fancy.  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2  . .  1.36  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25  7.00 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup  . . . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  Na  2  . — .  1.86 

No.  10  .  8.60  7.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  ........ 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Extra  Preserve,  No.  2 . ........ 

RpH  Pitted.  No.  10 .  9.26  . 

California  Standard  2^ .  3.10  2.45 

Choice,  Na  2% . . .  3.40  2.66 

Fancy,  No.  2i^ . 3.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 .  . . . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT 

8  oz . .  .70  . 

No.  2  .  1.46  . 

No.  6  .  4.26  . 

No.  1  Juice .  1.15  . 

No.  6  Juice .  4.10  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.10  . 

No.  2%  .  1.66  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^....  2.40  1.76 

Choice  . - .  3.60  2.40 

Fancy  . . . .  2.86 

Standard,  Na  10 . . . . .  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4.  Y.  C... 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2^ . 

Sliced  Extra.  No.  2 . * . . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

1.60  1.60 
1.75  1.80 

. .  2.10 

1.35  1.30 


6.00  . 


2.45  2.46 

2.25  2.30 

.  2.25 

.  2.10 

.  2.46 


8.00 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  _ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  3.6O  3.05 

No.  10s  .  13.50  10.50 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 76  1.16 

16  oz.  . 1.26  1.60 

17  oz .  1.26  1.60 

19  oz . . .  1.36  . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. 


14-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.10 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.96 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz. .  1.06  ........ 

5  oz.  . . .  1.16  1.00 

8  oz.  .  2.10  . 

10  oz . 2.30  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  ....... 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.26  8.16 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  2.06  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 


ciai.,  ixo.  yt . .  ........ 

Pink,  Tall,  No  1 . .  1.10  1.10 

Columbus  Flat,  No.  1 . '. .  4.75 

Flat,  Na  >4 .  2.60 

Chums,  Tall  . . .  1.00  .98% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . . . . 

SHRIMP§  ^ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.66  . 

Wet.  No.  1.  Larga .  1.80  1.65 


SARDINE1S§  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil.  Keyless .  t3.40 

Vi  Oil,  Decorated.  Keys .  t4.00 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton... . . . 

‘j  jMus.aru,  Keyless .  t3.40 

1/4  Oil,  carton .  t4.40 

Mustard,  Keyless .  +3.15 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 .  1.60  +3.15 


TUNA  FISHi  (California),  per  case 


White,  %8  .  14.00 

White,  Is  . — 

Blue  FTn,  %s  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.90 

Striped,  Is  . 11.26 

Yellow,  . . . . . -  5.25 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 


8.60 

18.00 

6.76 

12.60 

6.25 

11.60 

6.76 

13.00 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development' and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MARCH  9,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


A  Season  When  All  Signs  Fail — Is  There  Any  Use 
Holding  Longer? — Next  Year’s  Hard  Job — The 
Drought  May  Be  a  Factor — The  Effect  of  the  Big 
Meat  Packers. 

UNCHANtilED — Remembering  that  trading  in 
canned  foods  is  now  on  the  small  unit  basis,  and 
to  stay  that  way,  the  market-wise  assure  us  this 
week’s  transactions  in  the  market  show  no  change  from 
previous  weeks.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  re¬ 
ports  say  that  trading  is  quite  brisk  in  some  lines,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  this  locality.  Such 
sales  lists  as  we  have  seen  contain  but  few  sales,  less 
this  week  than  last.  The  pea  canners  last  fall  waged 
a  merry  war  because  the  pea  statistics  were  put  out, 
saying  that  their  publication  had  killed  the  market.  At 
least  the  tomato  canners  cannot  complain  of  that,  for 
the  tomato  statistics  are  being  delayed  beyond  all  rea¬ 
son.  But  the  market  has  not  improved  through  this 
delay,  and  so  there  is  room  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  pea  canners’  kicks. 

For  a  good  many  months  the  market  has  been  told, 
and  has  come  to  feel  that  there  are  not  too  many  toma¬ 
toes  in  existence ;  that  the  pack,  whatever  it  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  reported  as,  will  be  practically  cleaned  up 
before  the  new  season  arrives.  There  are  hints  that 
the  pack  will  show  16,000,000  cases  and  lots  of  other 
hints  and  rumors ;  but  the  price  stays  low,  if  it  does  not 
go  lower  with  each  forced  sale.  At  least,  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  these  forced  sales  thq  goat  for  the  occasion.  It  is 
just  a  season  when  all  signs  fail,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  can  be  said  about  it. 

Holders  of  canned  tomatoes  are  becoming  weary  of 
holding;  weary  because  they  are  pressed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  and  by  the  banks  to  take  up  past  due 
notes.  And  with  the  new  season  rapidly  coming  on  that 
seems  reasonable  enough.  Is  there  any  use  in  holding 


longer  ?  Will  prices  improve  sufficiently  to  pay  further 
holding  costs,  as  well  as  those  to  date  ? 

If  you  have  the  goods  well  warehoused,  and  they  are 
cf  fair  to  better  quality,  they  ought  to  be  worth  hold¬ 
ing,  because  you  will  not  be  able  to  pack  them  during 
1931  at  a  cost  lower  than  the  present  prices.  It  might 
as  well  be  understood  that  you  will  have  to  pack  them 
at  a  cost  which  will  permit  you  to  sell  at  today’s  prices 
and  leave  some  profit.  That  looks  like  a  staggering 
job,  but  look  around  you  at  the  general  food  market, 
and  at  any  other  market  as  well.  The  tendency  of  all 
prices  is  down,  down,  down,  and  even  the  most  venture¬ 
some  optimists  will  not  predict  that  in  six  months  those 
prices  will  all  be  up  and  on  the  up.  Truth  is  they  ex¬ 
pect  conditions  to  run  along  on  their  present  level  for 
at  least  a  year.  No  good  reason  to  expect  canned  foods 
to  be  a  radical  exception  to  other  foods.  At  the  Chicago 
Convention  that  captain  of  industry,  James  A.  Farrell, 
said  we  had  reached  the  bottom  and  would  soon  start 
upwards;  and  Mr.  Phelps,  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  repeated  practically  the  same  thing.  The  stock 
market  put  on  a  sickly  semblance  of  a  boom  two  weeks 
ago,  but  it  has  all  petered  out,  and  is  now  recognized 
for  just  what  it  was,  a  gambler’s  jockeying  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  make  a  few  pennies  on  the  margins.  In  years 
gone  by  such  a  move  used  to  “start  something,”  but  it 
proved  a  dud  this  time. 

Recovery  in  canned  foods  prices  is  going  to  be  slow, 
if  they  do  recover,  but  we  are  more  likely  to  run  along 
on  the  present  level  of  prices  for  some  months,  at  least. 
The  great  drought  of  last  summer,  and  which  has  by 
no  means  been  relieved,  but  has  spread  practically  all 
over  the  country,  and  which  good  students  of  growing 
conditions  predicted  would  more  adversely  affect  1931 
crops  than  it  did  the  1930,  may  change  the  whole  com¬ 
plexion  of  food  prices,  and  canned  foods  especially.  But 
that  will  not  appear  until  the  new  crops  are  ready  for 
the  factories.  The  pea  crop,  usually  profiting  by  the 
early  rains,  may  get  through,  as  it  did  last  season,  be¬ 
fore  the  real  trouble  sets  in,  but  not  so  the  rest  of  the 
food  crops.  And  it  may  come  to  pass  that  we  will  have 
abundant  and  plentiful  rains.  Old  Dame  Nature  does 
not  like  you  to  read  her  hand  before  she  plays  it,  and 
she  seems  always  ready  to  fool  anyone  who  attempts 
that.  For  that  reason  the  canner  who  increases,  or 
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even  equals  last  year’s  acreage,  is  not  only  foolish,  but 
he  is  foolhardy,  and  will  deserve  the  blow  he  will  get. 

In  all  this  consideration  we  repeat  what  we  have  so 
often  said:  The  statistical  position  of  all  canned  foods 
warrants  much  higher  prices  than  are  now  ruling, 
based  upon  the  conditions  of  three  years  ago.  But  we 
are  entirely  different  condition  from  three  years  ago, 
and  they  do  not  warrant  any  kind  of  a  gamble,  either 
in  holding  your  goods  when  you  are  not  sure  of  them, 
or  of  planting  an  increased  acreage  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  of  some  others. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  canners  will  play  it  safe. 
For  instance,  the  following  from  Florida  under  date  of 
March  4th : 

“Thought  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  due  to 
short  crop  of  tomatoes,  low  Baltimore  offerings  and  seemingly 
tremendous  reserve  supply  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  tomatoes, 
only  one  plant  out  of  approximately  twelve  in  this  territory  has 
even  contemplated  operating  this  year.  There  have  been  three 
tremendous  rains  in  the  main  tomato  territory  since  Saturday 
so  it  is  well  that  no  canning  plans  have  been  made  for  this 
season. 

Last  year’s  pack  of  tomatoes  in  Dade  and  Palm  Beach  Coun¬ 
ties  was  200,000  cases;  in  1929,  400,000  cases  2’s. 

The  writer  financed  the  first  tomato  canning  in  this  territory 
at  Larkin  in  February  1918  and  has  been  connected  with  Flor¬ 
ida  canning  operations  every  season  since,  in  Tomatoes,  String 
Beans  or  Grapefruit. 

The  Canning  Trade,  I  have  noticed,  gets  very  few  items  out 
of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  territory.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Continental  Plant  at  Jacksonville  and 
American  at  Tampa,  the  canning  of  vegetables  in  this  section 
should  have  added  activity,  whenever  business  opens  up.” 

What  about  the  effect  of  the  big  meat  packers  coming 
into  the  market  to  buy  spots,  so  that  they  may  get 
started,  or  of  buying  futures  to  cover  their  Fall  and 
Winter  demands  ?  '1  here  is  a  very  ominous  silence  in 
that  direction,  and  it  is  leading  to  all  sorts  of  rumors. 
One  says  that  they  are  going  to  take  the  goods  on  con¬ 
signment  and  pay  for  them,  when  and  as  sold,  less  cer¬ 
tain  discounts,  etc.,  to  us  a  perfectly  crazy  proposition 
for  any  business  man.  At  least  they  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  such  unbusiness-like  business,  and  we 
don’t  believe  they  will  now.  But  we  do  not  know,  for 
they  have  not  said  anything  of  their  intentions,  other 
than  that  they  are  getting  ready  and  intend  to  resume 
the  distribution  of  canned  foods.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  it  will  not  be  as  easy  for  them  as  it  was  prior 
to  1920 ;  wait  and  see.  But  don’t  expect  them  to  pay  a 
premium  of  5c  to  20c  per  dozen  for  your  goods.  May  be 
they  have  lost  their  cunning  as  good  distributors  (and 
we  doubt  that) ,  but  we  feel  sure  they  have  not  changed 
as  good  buyers.  If  and  when  they  buy  the  present 
market  apathy  is  going  to  be  put  to  its  severest  test; 
then  we  will  learn  whether  or  not  shortened  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  supplies  bring  higher  market  prices.  They  do 
not  seem  to  do  so  in  the  present  market;  but  old  Sup¬ 
ply  &  Demand  is  not  dead,  and  their  buying  may 
quicken  him  into  life. 

Corresponding  brokers  cease  to  comment  upon  the 
market  and  its  condition,  and  they  give  all  their  space — 
and  lots  of  it — to  bargain  lists  of  canned  foods,  and  the 
prices  run  the  v^hole  gamut  of  the  mimeograph  figure 
supply.  There  are  bargain  prices  in  everything,  and  it 
is  a  good  bet  that  some  of  them  are  not  such  bargains. 

Read  on  through  the  market  reports  for  all  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  canned  foods,  and  what  you  find  existing  there 
you  can  as  readily  apply  to  your  own  locality.  Place 
and  location  seem,  to  have  no  effect  upon  today’s  prices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Conditions  Virtually  Unchanged — ^Trade  Sees 
No  Chance  of  Market  Strengthening — Chain  and  In¬ 
dependent  Groceries  Doing  the  Heaviest  Canned 
F<^s  Business  in  Their  History — Same  Irregular 
Trend  in  Tomatoes. 

New  York,  March  5,  1931. 

The  market — Market  conditions  here  continue 
virtually  unchanged,  with  distress  offerings  still 
exerting  a  depressing  influence  on  the  general 
price  lists.  Trading  continues  active,  but  remains  on  a 
strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time.  Maine  packers  raised  the  price  of  sardines 
15c  a  case  as  announced,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  they  will  be  successful  in  maintaining  this  new 
level. 

The  trade  sees  no  chance  of  the  market  strengthen¬ 
ing  until  the  distress  offerings  are  absorbed,  but  no  one 
is  willing  to  say  when  that  time  will  come.  It  is  read¬ 
ily  understand  that  when  a  canner  needs  money  there  is 
generally  only  one  way  for  him  to  get  it.  That  is  to  sell 
his  pack,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  a  loss.  Conditions 
such  as  this  tend  to  demoralize  the  market.  No  change 
is  really  expected  until  the  general  business  outlook 
shows  signs  of  improvement. 

One  optimistic  note  sounded  along  Hudson  street  is 
that  chain  and  independent  groceries  are  doing  the 
heaviest  canned  foods  business  in  their  history,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports.  Low  special-price  combinations  being 
offered  by  both  chain  and  local  groceries  have  resulted 
in  heavy  buying  by  consumers.  When  the  market 
strengthens  it  will  be  seen  that  this  heavy  distribution 
by  the  chains  was  an  important  factor  in  the  recovery. 

Sardines — While  Maine  packers  carried  out  their  an¬ 
nounced  intention  of  advancing  the  price  15c  a  case,  the 
trade  is  rather  skeptical  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move 
at  this  time.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  several 
packers  who  have  been  offering  below  the  previous  sale, 
and  this  additional  increase  plays  right  into  their 
hands.  The  irregular  condition  of  the  market,  coupled 
with  the  trade  demand  for  low-priced  items,  seems 
likely  to  affect  the  chance  of  maintaining  the  new  of¬ 
fering  price. 

Beets — Have  been  offered  in  the  metropolitan  units 
of  a  nation-wide  5  and  10c  store  chain  at  10c  a  can  for 
No.  21/^s.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  market  for  beets. 
Prices  are  sliding  off  and  further  weakness  is  forecast. 
The  news  of  a  bumper  pack,  combined  with  the  general 
weakened  condition  of  the  markets,  have  placed  this 
pack  in  an  extremely  soft  position. 

String  Beans — Maryland  and  New  York  State  fancy 
refugee  continue, under  selling  pressure,  with  the  price 
list  holding  around  last  week’s  levels.  The  continued 
presence  of  large  sacrifice  offerings  hinders  any  im¬ 
provement  in  these  packs.  Until  these  offerings  are 
fully  absorbed,  as  they  are  slowly  being  done,  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  irregular. 

Tomatoes — Trading  continues  with  the  same  irregu¬ 
lar  trend  that  has  characterized  trading  in  this  item  for 
some  time  past.  The  offering  price  for  Maryland  No. 
2s  slid  down  to  65c  during  the  week,  but  the  majority 
of  Southern  packers  continue  to  hold  around  671/2  to 
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70c,  with  few  offerings  below  that  former  figure  re¬ 
ported.  California  tomatoes  are  offered  here  at  low 
levels  with  little  interest  manifested.  Chains  here  have 
covered  themselves  pretty  thoroughly,  but  scattered 
buying  from  this  source  was  reported  during  the  week. 

Corn — Is  still  soft,  although  the  undertone  of  the 
market  is  showing  faint  signs  of  improvement.  So  far 
any  improvement  is  confined  to  sentiment  entirely,  as 
prices  continue  around  their  recent  figures.  Maine  corn 
is  still  obtainable  below  $1,  and  fairly  large  quantities 
may  be  bought  at  concessions  under  the  general  posted 
price.  Com  is  one  of  the  canned  foods  that  is  extremely 
popular  with  chain  stores,  inasmuch  as  it  is  what  is 
known  as  a  fast  seller.  Not  much  buying  from  this 
source  is  reported  now,  however. 

Grape  Fruit — Has  been  stabilized  at  the  $1.35  leved 
for  No.  2s,  delivered.  While  the  market  may  be  steady 
at  this  price,  however,  there  is  not  much  trading  going 
on.  There  are  still  several  packers  who  are  willing  to 
sell  lots  at  bargain  prices  and  spot  needs  are  being  filled 
from  these  canners.  However,  the  majority  of  the 
packers  are  firm  in  adhering  to  their  posted  levels.  No 
immediate  improvement  in  this  field  is  expected. 

Spinach — The  beginning  of  the  week  saw  opening 
prices  on  new  pack  California  spinach  posted  here.  One 
of  the  leading  California  packers  named  the  following : 
10s,  75c;  21/2S,  $1.15;  2s,  90c;  No.  1  tails,  75c,  and  8 
oz.,  571/2C.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  dock  San  Francisco,  and 
subject  to  final  confirmation.  These  prices  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Western  market.  Old  pack  continues 
about  15c  cheaper.  Not  much  activity  was  reported  in 
the  new  pack  as  yet. 

Salmon — Is  enjoying  a  renewal  in  activity  with  sev¬ 
eral  distributors  here  running  low  of  stocks.  Pinks  re¬ 
main  posted  at  $1  coast,  although  buyers  have  been  able 
to  obtain  concessions  from  that  figure.  Several  Pacific 
Coast  packers  claim,  however,  that  anything  offered 
below  $1  is  not  of  the  best  quality  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Efforts  to  Force  Sales  Unsettling  the  Market — Public 
Wants  Cheap  Foods — Tomatoes  Weak — Corn  Holds 
Its  Strength — Good  Demand  for  Peas — California 
Fruits  Continue  to  Hold  Interest. 

March  5,  1931. 

MPROVING — 'Distributors  report  improving  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  movement  of  canned  foods,  and  hardly 
any  can  be  found  who  do  not  admit  the  necessity  of 
plenty  of  further  purchasing  during  March.  However, 
they  have  been  pushed  so  hard  by  so  many  urgent  sell¬ 
ers  that  their  price  ideas  are  at  the  low  ebb,  and  much 
resistance  will  have  to  be  overcome  to  get  them  back 
up  to  healthy  levels.  No  doubt  as  the  turning  point 
gets  closer  a  few  far-sighted  operators  will  attempt 
liberal  stocking-up  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  biggest  grocery  chains 
in  the  country  has  hardly  over  one-third  the  inventory 
they  had  in  February,  1930,  all  of  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  going  on  everywhere. 

Several  local  brokers  remark  that  dried  fruits  have 
strengthened  sharply,  because  of  a  persistent  demand 
by  consumers  for  cheap  food,  and  that  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  up-movement  of  canned  foods. 


Tomatoes — Prices  still  very  weak;  the  long-awaited 
advances  have  not  thus  far  worked  out.  Ozark  toma¬ 
toes  have  been  quoted  in  Chicago  most  extraordi¬ 
narily  cheap,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  buyers 
here  have  taken  on  at  least  conservative  supplies  be¬ 
cause  of  the  price  appeal. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  such  toma¬ 
toes  is  not  large,  and  with  the  least  revival  of  buying 
in  their  more  natural  trade  territory  there  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  few  shipped  into  Chicago. 

Corn — The  strength  in  prices  recently  noted  con¬ 
tinues  evident,  especially  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  white 
corn.  90c  f.  o.  b.  Mid-Western  factory  is  the  lowest  any 
good  com  is  now  obtainable,  and  movement  is  so  vig¬ 
orous  at  that  figure  that  continued  upgrade  on  price  is 
possible  during  succeeding  weeks. 

Yellow  grades  of  corn  still  drag  badly.  The  public 
does  not  seem  ready  to  consume  it  in  the  quantity  re¬ 
cently  produced. 

Peas — A  good  healthy  demand  for  cheap  grades  is 
enabling  canners  to  dispose  of  most  of  their  poorer  lots. 
Attempts  to  get  proportionate  prices  for  better  grades 
is,  however,  encountering  great  resistance,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  some  buyers  that  at  least  occasional  packers 
will  in  part  meet  the  demands  of  consumers  and  grade 
down  their  prices  at  least  enough  to  stimulate  desired 
sales. 

Another  few  weeks  will  reveal  whether  buyers  can 
outstay  the  situation  or  whether  they  will  be  forced  to 
come  up  on  prices  because  of  general  exhaustion  of 
stocks  of  really  cheap  quality  peas. 

California  Fruits — A  good  healthy  interest  continues 
which  reflects  current  needs  of  distributors.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  apparently  eating  away  at  the  ample  supplies 
available,  and  unless  there  is  a  reversal  of  expectations 
the  situation  will  about  clean  itself  up  by  the  time  next 
crop  is  available.  Big  advertisers  continue  to  urge 
these  goods  upon  the  consumers  in  a  creditable  way. 

Kraut  Juice  Shortage — This  product  is  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  The  widespread  publicity  given  it  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  an  overprc^uction  was  anticipated ;  but  the 
extra  dry  year  produced  a  cabbage  with  barely  enough 
natural  juice  to  enable  curing  to  take  place,  and  most 
kraut  packers  are  finding  practically  no  juice  available 
beyond  that  which  is  naturally  absorbed  by  the  kraut. 

Many  distributors  are  still  wondering  whether  this 
item  has  come  to  stay;  it  is  becoming  quite  apparent 
that  producers  of  good  quality  have  a  steady  sale  cre¬ 
ated.  Meanwhile  experimenters  with  poor  stuff  should 
be  kept  from  spoiling  the  public  appetite  for  a  merito¬ 
rious  article. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  “OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Tomatoes  Selling — Slightly  Firmer  on  2s  Tomatoes — 
Total  Volume  of  February  Business  Good — Holders 
Getting  Scarce — No  Canners  Quoting  Futures — Con¬ 
tracting  Smaller  Acreage — Cut  Beans  at  80c — Owing 
to  Losses  Many  Canners  Will  Not  Operate. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  5,  1931. 

WEATHER — The  month  of  March  came  in  some¬ 
what  like  a  lion,  with  a  light  drizzling  rain, 
turning  into  snow,  most  of  which  melted  soon 
after  falling.  There  was  some  drop  in  the  temperature 
but  not  very  cold.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  blustery 
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and  variable  weather  conditions  throughout  the  month 
of  March,  and  more  than  likely  we  will  experience  at 
times  during  this  month  lower  temperature  than  we 
had  during  the  month  of  February. 

Tomato  Sales — There  were  quite  a  few  cars  sold  the 
past  week.  Most  sales  were  in  single  carlots  for  any 
one  buyer.  Sales  prices  ranged:  No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  mostly  42V2c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  521/2C  to  55c; 
No.  2  standard,  62i/4c  to  65c;  No.  2i/>  standards, 
mostly  $1.00,  a  few  as  low  as  95c;  No.  10  standards, 
3.50. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — Offerings  that  are  on  the 
market  now  are  being  priced  about  as  follows:  No.  1 
standard,  10  oz.,  421/20  to  45c;  No.  300  cans,  I4V2  oz., 
52I/2C  to  55c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  55c  to  571/2C,  some  as 
high  as  60c;  No.  2  standards,  some  lots  as  low  as  621/2C, 
but  held  mostly  65  to  70c ;  No.  21/2  standards,  95c  to  $1 ; 
No.  21/2  extra  standards,  $1.07i/>  to  $1.10;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  very  limited  supply,  $3.50. 

Holdings  Spot  Tomatoes — While  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  dull  business  in  the  sale  of  spot  toma¬ 
toes,  it  is  found  when  checking  up  that  the  total  sales 
since  January  1st  to  date  amounted  to  a  good  many 
more  cars  than  was  thought  to  be  the  case.  A  good 
many  canners  have  sold  out  all  their  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes.  If  such  canners  have  not  sold  out  clean, 
their  present  holdings  consist  of  odds  and  ends  in  other 
sizes.  The  canners  in  the  district  who  are  aware  of 
these  facts,  and  who  are  now  holding  any  spot  2s  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes,  have  greater  confidence  in  an  advance  in 
market  prices  on  this  size  than  these  canners  have  had 
at  any  time  since  the  close  of  canning  season.  We  find 
a  number  of  canners  in  the  district  who  would  not  con¬ 
firm  any  sale  today  on  2s  standard  tomatoes  for  less 
than  70c,  and  there  are  canners  who  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  a  75c  price  will  be  reached  on  this  size  late 
in  March,  or  surely  during  the  month  of  April,  and  a 
further  advance  in  price  is  expected  during  May  and 
June,  if  there  are  any  tomatoes  left  in  canners’  hands 
unsold  in  the  Ozarks. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  in  the  Ozarks  seem  to  be 
in  no  hurry  to  place  any  offerings  of  future  tomatoes 
on  the  market ;  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to  locate  any  can- 
ner  that  has  as  yet  quoted  out  any  prices  whatever  on 
futures.  There  has  been  some  s.  a.  p.  business  entered 
by  jobbers  who  will  want  certain  packs  of  tomatoes. 
However,  it  is  not  the  usual  custom  of  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  to  have  their  brokers  solicit  s.  a.  p.  orders. 

Tomato  Acreage — A  good  many  canners  are  now 
contracting  what  tomato  acreage  they  will  want  for 
their  coming  season’s  pack,  and,  judging  from  the  can¬ 
ners  we  have  come  in  contact  with,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  canners  generally  will  only  contract  from  40 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  tomato  acreage  for  this  year’s 
pack,  as  compared  with  the  acreage  contracted  last 
year.  The  price  at  which  canners  are  contracting  to¬ 
mato  acreage  is  slightly  less  than  the  price  paid  last 
year,  but  this  is  so  small  it  will  make  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  actual  cost  of  packing,  unless  canners 
find  it  possible  to  secure  labor  at  some  reduction  in 
prices. 

Can  Prices — We  have  heard  a  good  many  canners  ex¬ 
press  themselves  freely  in  stating  that  they  think  the 
prices  on  packers’  cans  entirely  too  high,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction  in  prices  below  those  that 
have  been  quoted  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  can¬ 
ners  have  stated  that  they  believe  the  can  companies 
are  about  the  only  ones  that  are  making  any  actual 
profit  out  of  the-  canning  industry. 


Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  still  limited  offerings 
in  the  district.  Cut  stringless  beans  can  be  bought. 
No.  2  standards,  80c  to  85c;  No  10  standards,  $4.00 
to  $4.25.  Some  few  canners  could  handle  orders  for 
straight  cars  of  beans,  but  in  most  instances  these 
holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  canners  that  can  only  sup¬ 
ply  part  cars  for  shipment  along  with  tomatoes. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  very  evident  that  there  will  be  a 
big  reduction  in  the  total  bean  acreage  for  this  year’s 
pack  here  in  the  Ozarks.  Quite  a  few  canners  who 
packed  more  or  less  beans  last  year  are  not  contracting 
any  acreage  at  all  this  year. 

Future  Green  Beans — We  are  unable  to  locate  any 
canner  in  the  district  that  has  as  yet  placed  any  offer¬ 
ings  of  future  cut  stringless  green  beans  on  the  market. 
We  hear  some  canners  state  they  won’t  sell  any  future 
beans  unless  sales  can  be  made  at  prices  that  will  yield 
the  canners  some  margin  of  profit. 

Idle  Factories — We  feel  safe  in  stating  more  can¬ 
ning  factories  will  stand  idle  in  the  Ozarks  this  year 
than  has  ever  been  the  case,  at  least  in  many  years. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  canning  factories  are  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  much  less  than  their  original  cost.  Other 
factories  are  offered  for  lease,  with  no  one  apparently 
interested  in  a  deal  of  that  kind. 

Canners’  Losses — Canners  generally  throughout  the 
entire  Ozarks  have  sustained  such  heavy  losses  on  that 
part  of  their  pack  that  has  been  sold  since  the  close  of 
last  canning  season  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
about  a  goodly  number  of  these  canners  being  in  a 
financial  condition  to  operate  their  canning  plants  the 
coming  season,  even  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so. 

Canners’  Meetings — Several  very  interesting  can¬ 
ners’  ’meetings  have  been  held  recently  in  different 
parts  of  the  Ozarks.  These  meetings  are  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  character,  tending  largely  toward  the  matter  of 
quality  and  grading,  having  in  view  the  placing  of  each 
canner  in  possession  of  proper  knowledge,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  each  and  every  canner  com¬ 
plying  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  rulings  of  the 
Pure  Food  Department  in  packing  quality  that  will  in 
every  way  meet  specifications.  In  these  meetings  the 
matter  also  has  been  discussed  in  regard  to  labeling  of 
the  season’s  pack,  or  any  part  of  same,  in  order  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  full  requirements  of  the  Mapes  Law. 

Chain  Store  Buying — The  large  chain  grocery  com¬ 
panies  continue  to  make  purchase  of  tomatoes  in  the 
Ozarks,  and  in  much  more  liberal  quantity  as  to  the 
number  of  carlots  than  seems  to  be  the  case  with  any 
of  the  jobbing  grocery  concerns.  The  average  jobbing 
grocery  canned  foods  buyer  continues  to  hammer  down 
prices  on  tomatoes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these 
buyers  know  full  well  that  the  canners  are  taking 
heavy  loss  on  every  car  sold,  even  at  the  low  price  the 
canner  is  asking.  These  buyers  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  they  need  the  canner  just  as  badly  as  the  canner 
needs  the  jobber,  and  if  these  buyers  force  canners  out 
of  business  by  taking  these  heavy  losses,  said  canners 
would  be  missed  by  these  jobbing  grocery  buyers  after 
awhile. 

General  Business — We  fail  to  observe  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  business  among  retail  merchants.  Food 
commodities  of  all  kinds  are  being  distributed  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices,  and  are  being  sold  mostly  for  cash. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Government  loans  which  are 
being  made  to  World  War  veterans  on  their  compensa¬ 
tion  certificates,  will  enable  many  of  these  veterans  to 
pay  up  debts  that  they  now  owe,  and  place  in  circula¬ 
tion  sufficient  cash  to  bring  about  at  least  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  channels  of  merchandising. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Big  Surplus  of  Anything  Fatal  to  Profits — Oysters  No 
Exception — Very  Few  Have  Been  Canned  in  Ala¬ 
bama — Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Have  Also  Been 
Discreet — Very  Satisfactory  Business  for  Lent  in 
Shrimp. 

Moble,  Ala.,  March  5,  1931. 

YSTERS — “Virtue  has  its  own  reward,  but  vice 
demands  the  goods  in  advance,”  sounds  like  a 
tough  break  for  the  evangelist  that  is  trying  so 
hard  to  make  angels  of  us  in  the  w'orld  to  come,  yet  it 
seems  to  work  out  that  way.  We  listen  attentively  to 
the  wonderful  sermons  preached  to  us  by  the  well- 
meaning  and  learned  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis,  only 
to  quickly  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  one  vital,  para¬ 
mount  question  in  our  minds:  “How  long  can  we  stay 
in  this  world,  regardless  of  its  wickedness  ?”  Somehow 
or  other  it  does  not  appear  to  be  human  to  exchange 
our  lot  for  the  unknown. 

It  works  out  more  or  less  the  same  way  in  business. 
We  hear  the  big  authorities  on  business  condition  dis¬ 
cuss  the  wonderful  good  times  ahead  of  us,  but  it  is 
human  nature,  and  certanlv  safer,  for  us  to  drect  our 
actions  and  efforts  to  the  demands  of  present  business 
conditions,  as  this  is  what  we’re  more  vitally  concerned 
in.  Oysters  are  not  the  only  articles  that  require  ex¬ 
treme  caution  in  their  production,  but  all  industries  are 
affected  the  same  way,  and  a  big  surplus  of  farm  prod¬ 
uct,  mining,  etc.,  is  as  fatal  to  profits  as  oysters,  and 
incidentally  a  short  cut  to  bankruptcy. 

Low  cost  of  production  helps  out  wonderfully,  but 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  product  we  are  now 
producing  will  not  be  cheaper  next  year  ?  Therefore,  it 
behooves  us  to  steer  clear  of  big  surplus,  no  matter 
what  we  are  producing. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  extreme  cautiousness 
has  been  practiced  in  the  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  this 
year,  and  up  to  about  a  month  ago  very  few  oysters 
were  canned  in  Alabama.  And  now,  while  there  are 
three  canneries  in  operation  on  oysters  in  Alabama,  yet 
with  the  limited  time  that  the  canning  season  has  to 
run,  there  is  no  danger  of  accumulating  any  big  sur¬ 
plus. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  too,  have  been  very  dis¬ 
creet  in  the  production  of  cove  oysters,  and  this  has 
put  this  section  in  better  shape  to  market  their  pack 
than  if  they  had  canned  oysters  indiscriminately. 

It  looks  like  the  oyster  dredging  bill  which  was  to 
come  up  at  this  session  of  the  Alabama  legislature  will 
be  crowded  out  by  other  bills  that  are  pending,  and 
which  will  receive  priority  consideration.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  put  off  its  enactment  four  years  hence, 
which  is  when  the  next  legislature  convenes,  unless 
there  be  a  special  session,  which  is  possible,  but  not 
probable. 

Both  the  fresh  and  the  cove  oyster  market  seems  to 
be  in  good  shape,  and  the  fact  that  the  canneries  are 
able  to  move  their  pack  as  quickly  as  canned  indicates 
that  the  packers  are  playing  the  game  safe,  and  they 
can  mostly  on  orders. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5  ounce 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Shrimp — The  raw,  headless  shrimp  shippers  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  report  a  very  satisfactory  busi¬ 
ness  for  Lent.  They’re  getting  fairly  good  quantities 
of  shrimp ;  the  stock  is  large  and  fancy  and  the  market 
is  absorbing  all  that  they  have  been  able  to  produce. 

In  fact,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
when  this  happens  there  is  always  the  bad  feature  of 
the  overanxious  producers  raising  the  price  of  shrimp 
to  the  fishermen,  and  this  is  what  has  taken  place.  Of 
course,  in  some  cases  the  buyers  readily  pay  the  ad¬ 
vance,  but  when  they  don’t  it  cuts  deep  into  the  profits 
of  the  producers. 

The  shrimp  canneries  have  been  idle  practically  a 
month,  as  the  raw  headless  shrimp  shippers  have  taken 
all  the  shrimp  received,  and  due  to  this  uncertainty  of 
operation  many  of  the  factories  have  taken  off  their 
shrimp  boats. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Turnip  Greens — The  turnip  green  crop  looks  very 
promising  at  this  time,  but  even  at  its  best  the  pack 
will  fall  short  of  last  year’s  pack,  because  thei  growers 
and  canners  alike  cut  down  on  their  acreagei  this  year. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation,  of  this  city,  which  operates  can¬ 
neries  in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  A.  P. 
Dorgan,  Jr.,  says  that  their  vegetable  pack  this  year 
will  fall  40 'v  short  of  last  year’s,  and  this  firm  is  the 
largest  packer  of  vegetables  and  sea  foods  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation  is 
the  packer  of  those  popular  brands,  “Miss  Lou”  and 
“Gulfkis,”  which  are  recognized  as  quality  products  by 
the  trade.  The  canning  of  greens  will  start  about 
April  1st,  and  the  prices  wdll  be  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 
2s,  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  2i4s  and  $4.50  per  dozen 
for  No.  10s,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  stringless  bean  pack  in  this 
section  is  very  indefinite  just  now.  Some  canners  say 
that  they  are  going  to  pack  beans ;  others  say  no,  and 
still  others  say  that  they’re  undecided.  From  the  sound 
the  ayes  have  it,  but  their  voice  is  so  weak  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  pack  will  be  40  per  cent  of  last  year’s, 
and  will  hardly  start  before  the  last  week  in  May.  No 
packer  seems  to  have  made  any  definite  arrangements 
about  the  bean  pack,  and  therefore  not  willing  to  dis¬ 
cuss  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


No  Rush,  but  Satisfactory  Business — No  Changes  in 
Prices  Nor  Any  Likely  —  Steamship  Lines  Slash 
Freight  Rates — Ready  for  the  Asparagus  Pack — Old 
Spinach  Has  Been  Worked  Off — Contracting  Toma¬ 
toes — Studying  Market  on  Canned  Figs. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1931. 

SATISFACTORY — Those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
rush  of  canned  food  business  during  January  and 
February  have  been  disappointed,  but  to  the  trade 
in  general  business  during  these  months  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Orders  have  been  comparatively  small, 
but  have  been  numerous,  and  repeat  business  has  been 
coming  through  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  PVom 
time  to  time  predictions  of  advances  in  prices  have  been 
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made  by  those  statistically  inclined,  but  these  have 
consistently  failed  to  materialize  and  no  marked 
changes  are  in  the  offing.  It  is,  of  course,  encouraging 
to  note  that  some  lines  are  getting  into  very  small  sup¬ 
ply,  but  stocks  in  general  are  ample  for  almost  any  de¬ 
mand  that  might  be  expected  to  materialize  and  can- 
ners  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  consumption  by 
making  any  drastic  changes  in  selling  lists.  Shipments 
out  of  San  Francisco  for  Eastern  account  were  quite 
heavy  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  February,  canners 
making  every  effort  to  get  goods  aboard  ship  prior  to 
March  1  to  avoid  the  state  tax.  The  savings  effected 
were  divided  with  buyers  who  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  little  further  in  advance  than 
usual. 

Freight  Rates  Cut — Slashing  reductions  in  freight 
rates  on  canned  foods,  dried  fruits  and  beans  have  been 
made  by  the  McCormick  Steamship  Company  as  the  an¬ 
swer  of  this  line  to  the  dissolution  of  the  intercoastal 
conference.  Whether  other  transportation  lines  will 
meet  the  reductions  is  not  yet  settled,  but  the  general 
opinion  in  shipping  and  canning  circles  is  that  the  new 
rates  will  be  met  and  possibly  lowered.  The  new  rates 
quoted  by  the  McCormick  Line,  which  operates  on  a 
schedule  of  every  two  weeks  out  of  San  Francisco,  are 
as  follows:  Canned  foods,  321/9  cents  per  hundred,  as 
against  the  former  conference  rate  of  45  cents;  dried 
fruit,  40  cents,  as  compared  with  the  former  rate  of  55 
cents,  and  beans  at  35  cents,  as  compared  with  the  con¬ 
ference  rate  of  45  cents.  Rates  on  other  commodities 
have  been  reduced  an  average  of  20  per  cent. 

Asparagus — Canneries  are  being  placed  in  shape  for 
the  handling  of  asparagus,  but  operations  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  will  probably  not  be  under  way  before  the 
first  of  April.  Shipments  are  going  forward  to  the 
Eastern  vegetable  markets,  but  so  far  these  have  not 
reached  the  proportion  of  carload  lots.  Last  year’s  pack 
of  canned  asparagus  is  getting  down  to  small  compass, 
but  almost  the  full  list  is  still  available.  Owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  business  conditions  in  general,  this 
year’s  pack  will  be  held  down  and  growers  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  market  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  in 
the  fresh  vegetable  market.  Opening  prices  are  not 
expected  to  show  much  change  from  those  of  last  year. 

Spinach — A  rather  better  business  is  being  booked 
on  spot  spinach,  as  buyers  are  coming  around  to  the 
idea  that  rather  higher  prices  may  be  expected  on  the 
new  pack.  It  has  iDeen  a  hard  pull  to  dispose  of  the 
1930  pack  and  the  big  carry-over  from  the  previous 
season,  but  the  trick  has  been  turned,  and  another 
month  will  see  little  old-pack  spinach  in  first  hands. 
The  California  pack  will  be  held  well  under  two  million 
cases  this  year,  and  unless  drought  conditions  are 
speedily  relieved  might  not  exceed  that  of  last  year, 
which  just  topped  the  million  and  a  half  case  mark. 
With  the  rainy  season  approaching  a  close,  many  Cali¬ 
fornia  committees  are  reporting  but  about  one-half  the 
normal  precipitation  to  date. 

Tomatoes — The  contracting  of  tomato  acreage  is 
under  way  with  prices  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Early  indications  are  for  a  smaller  acreage  than  last 
year,  some  canners  planning  to  curtail  their  packs  un¬ 
less  a  good  business  is  booked  on  futures,  which  is 
scarcely  expected.  Spot  business  is  fairly  steady,  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  demand  looking  up.  Most  sales  of 
standards  seem  to  be  at  the  minimum  quotations,  with 
solid  pack  more  firmly  held. 

Figs — Packers  of  California  figs  are  showing  much 
interest  in  the  teport  of  R.  L.  Spangler,  associate  mar¬ 


keting  specialist.  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  who  conducted 
a  survey  in  1930  in  leading  distributing  centers  to  get 
the  reaction  of  the  trade  toward  canned  figs,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  supply.  In  general  the  results  of  this 
survey  coincided  with  those  of  investigations  made 
privately  by  canners.  Most  of  the  brokers,  whole¬ 
salers,  jobbers  and  retailers  interviewed  were  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  canned  figs,  although  most  of 
them  reported  the  product  to  have  a  slow  turn-over. 
Canned  figs  are  being  handled  by  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  dealers,  with  the  result  that  few  are  making 
any  substantial  gains  in  sales.  The  survey  indicates 
that  but  comparatively  few  people  know  that  there  Is 
Isuch  a  product  as  canned  figs,  that  many  of  those  who 
try  them  for  the  first  time  are  indifferent  toward  them, 
since  the  flavor  is  unlike  that  of  most  other  fruits,  and 
that  many  consider  the  product  as  now  packed  as 
rather  too  sweet.  Most  dealers  favored  packing  the 
fruit  in  tin,  as  against  glass,  in  the  interests  of  more 
popular  prices.  The  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  survey  include  increased  publicity  efforts  and  the 
stressing  of  the  health  qualities  of  the  product ;  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  product,  particularly  of  the  syrup 
content;  standardization  of  containers  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  sizes;  prices  more  in  line  with 
those  of  other  fruits  and  the  packing  of  figs  in  lighter 
syrup  in  tin,  and  more  attention  to  home  trade. 

Dividends — ^The  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
operating  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  reports  an  operating 
profit  of  $280,429  for  1930,  as  compared  with  $161,833 
in  1929.  For  extraordinary  expenditures  and  the  Hana 
Unit  write-offs,  the  company  appropriated  $278,624 
last  year.  This  concern  has  now  written  off  the  entire 
loss  sustained  in  the  pineapple  venture  at  Hana,  where 
a  cannery  was  erected  and  efforts  made  to  grow  pine¬ 
apple  on  an  extensive  scale.  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company, 
and  Arthur  N.  Selby  and  Gustav  Sutro  Schwartz  have 
been  added  to  the  board  of  directors. 

- ^ - 

CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

AMERICAN  STORES  1930  NET  SHOWS  LOSS— In  common 
with  many  other  grocery  chain  store  organizations  report¬ 
ing  for  1930,  the  annual  earnings  statement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stores  Company  shows  the  effect  of  the  sharp  decline  in 
commodity  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Although  the  year’s  sales  showed  a  loss  of  but  4 /10s  of  1  per 
cent,  declining  from  $143,346,156  to  $142,770,477  the  net  profit 
showed  a  substantial  drop.  The  net  profit  was  $5,930,149,  a 
decline  of  $664,673  from  the  $6,594,822  reported  in  the  previous 
year. 

Samuel  Robinson,  president  of  the  company,  said  in  his  re¬ 
marks  to  the  stockholders:  “While  our  sales  show  a  decrease  in 
dollar  value,  the  tonnage  sold  by  the  American  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  in  1930,  owing  to  the  lower  commodity  prices  prevailing, 
was  substantially  greater  than  tonnage  in  1929.  The  2,728 
stores  in  operation  on  December  31,  last,  represents  an  increase 
of  84  stores  during  the  year.  This  increase  has  taken  place  to 
some  extent  in  new  territories  now  being  developed.” 

Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that  the  persistent  decline  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  throughout  last  year  made  operating  conditions 
difficult,  necessitating  downward  inventory  adjustments  and  was 
instrumental  in  reducing  profit  margins.  When  the  excess  sup¬ 
ply  of  certain  food  products  is  harmonized  with  consumption,  he 
continued,  the  stabilization  of  prices  which  is  likely  to  follow 
should  have  a  favorable  effect  on  earnings. 

The  company  held  282,612%  shares  of  common  stock  in  its 
treasury  at  the  close  of  1930.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders,  it  is  likely  that  the  directors  will  propose  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  all  or  part  of  the  treasury  stock. 

Senate  Committee  Reports  Trend  Towards  Monopoly  in  Food 
— A  startling  tendency  towards  monopolistic  control  of  the  na- 
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tion’s  food,  particularly  bread  and  milk,  by  a  small  group  of 
powerful  corporations  exists  according  to  the  report  of  a  Senate 
committee,  headed  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  last  week.  The  report  covers  the  result  of  the 
investigation  carried  on  for  some  time  by  the  committee  into 
various  food  commodities  and  reasons  for  the  wide  discrepencies 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Department  of  Justice  carefully  scrutinize  the 
absorbtion  of  independent  bakers  and  milk  distributors  by 
“gigantic,  nation-wide  corporations,  holding  companies,  mergers 
and  chain  enterprises,”  which,  the  report  pointed  out,  has  been 
carried  forth  in  recent  years  with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  report  states  that  the  committee  found  some  evidence  of 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  endeavoring  to  fix  and  main¬ 
tain  the  retail  price  of  bread.  Information  in  this  regard,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  small  and  too  inconclusive  to  warrant  any  definite 
findings,  the  report  continued. 

An  average  reduction  of  at  least  1  cent  a  pound  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  the  large  baking  corporations  for  their  standard 
breads,  and  a  corresponding  or  greater  reduction  in  the  retail 
price  was  recommended.  This  recommendation,  however,  to 
apply  to  dealers  who  have  already  reduced  their  retail  price  to 
5  cents  a  pound. 

In  regard  to  milk  prices  the  report  established  that  the  farmer 
received  less  than  half  of  the  retail  price  of  the  milk  sold  for 
fluid  purposes,  although  his  investment  costs  are  much  heavier 
than  those  of  the  distributor. 

There  is  too  great  a  spread  between  the  gross  profit  of  the 
retail  meat  dealer  and  the  amount  received  by  the  livestock 
producer  for  the  equivalent  in  meat,  the  report  states.  The 
same  conditions  prevail  in  the  marketing  of  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  committee  believes  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  is  “worthy  of  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.” 

The  committeie  found  that  the  retail  prices  of  meat  have 
reflected  the  lower  price  received  by  the  producer  and  the  packer 
on  a  cents  per  pound  basis.  However,  the  percentage  of  decline 
in  the  retail  price  is  materially  lower,  due  to  the  fixed  charges 
of  distribution;  reduction  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat, 
and  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  dealers  handling 
meat.  Such  a  condition  is  not  the  results  of  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  but  rather  more  the  result  of  too  many  deal¬ 
ers  competing  with  one  another  for  the  retail  meat  business, 
the  report  pointed  out. 

The  price  of  brown  sugar  was  found  fair  by  the  committee  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  it  is  sold  at  retail  in  one  pound  pack¬ 
ages,  the  cost  of  handling  it  increases.  The  committee  stated  it 
reached  this  decision  in  spite  of  thd  fact  that  brown  sugar  in 
bulk  was  offered  below  white  sugar  in  the  wholesale.  It  is 
known  that  because  of  the  coarser  quality  of  brown  sugar  that 
it  must  be  packed  by  hand  instead  of  machinery  as  in  the  case 
of  white  sugar.  This  accounts  for  the  spread  when  the  two 
sugars  are  offered  to  the  retail  trade  in  one  pound  packages. 

Standard  Brands  1931  Operations  to  Show  Substantial  Im¬ 
provement  Over  1929 — The  current  year  will  bring  forth  a  more 
substantial  realization  of  benefits  from  the  merger  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  food  units  that  make  up  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  according  to 
present  indications.  The  company  has  had  more  than  a  year  to 
co-ordinate  operations  and  reduce  selling  costs  and  this  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  reflected  in  the  1931  earnings  statement. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  this  year  should  bring  results 
from  the  company's  extensive  national  advertising  campaign 
conducted  during  1930.  Expenditures  for  advertising  in  the 
year  just  ended  totalled  approximately  $3,000,000  greater  than 
the  amounts  spent  by  the  merged  companies  in  1929.  It  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  1931  advertising  appropriation  for  Standard 
Brands  will  be  as  large  if  not  larger  than  that  in  1930. 

Since  the  first  of  the  current  year,  sales  have  shown  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  those  of  the  like  period  of  1930,  particu¬ 
larly  on  coffee  and  gelatine  products  which  were  exploited 
nationally  for  the  first  time  last  year.  One  of  the  advertising 
mediums  used  by  Chase  &  Sanborn,  the  company’s  coffee  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  attracting  much  attention,  is  the  radio  hour 
broadcast  over  Station  WEAF  and  a  nation-wide  National  Broad¬ 
casting  System  every  Sunday  evening.  The  broadcast  features 
Maurice  Chevalier,  well  known  stage  and  screen  star  and  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  effective  as  an  advertising  medium  for  the 
company’s  branded  coffee. 

In  1930,  the  company’s  first  complete  year  of  operations  as  a 
unit.  Standard  Brands  netted  $16,402,253,  after  taxes  and  all 
charges,  equal  to  $1.22  a  share  on  12,644,000  shares  of  no-par 
common  stock  outstanding. 


The  closing  quarter  of  1930  resulted  in  the  best  net  income 
for  a  three  months’  period  during  the  year.  In  the  final  quarter, 
net  income  amount^  to  $4,544,659,  after  charges,  equal  to  34 
cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock  and  compared  with  $4,149,676, 
or  31  cents  a  share  in  the  preceding  quarter,  $4,211,692  in  the 
June  quarter  and  $3,496,226  in  the  first  three  months  of  1930. 

After  paying  dividends  on  both  classes  of  stock  outstanding 
in  1930,  however,  the  company  faced  a  deficit  of  $2,632,599.  In 
the  closing  period  of  1930,  the  directors  took  steps  to  bring  the 
common  dividends  more  in  line  with  the  company’s  earnings, 
reducing  payment  on  this  class  from  37 Vs  cents  to  30  cents. 

Royal  Baking  Powder,  one  of  the  most  important  units  com¬ 
prising  the  combination,  showed  a  substantial  improvement  in 
operating  results  last  year.  Its  1930  net  income  aggregated 
$1,509,822  after  all  charges,  a  gain  of  nearly  $1,450,000  from 
the  $60,101  reported  by  the  company  in  1929,  Royal  gelatine 
was  featured  by  Standard  Brands  in  its  national  advertising 
plans  last  year  and  benefits  from  that  campaign  should  be 
reflected  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the  current  year. 

In  1929  Royal  Baking  Powder’s  operations  were  seriously 
affected  by  adjustments  necessary  because  of  the  changed  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  of  Standard  Brands.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  changes  effected  was  the  curtailment  of  sales  effort  to  per¬ 
mit  a  sharp  reduction  in  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors  and 
dealers.  Other  non-recurring  charges  included  substantial  sums 
originally  charged  to  surplus  reserve  for  development. 

The  liquid  financial  position  of  Standard  Brands  suffered  a 
sharp  blow  last  year  chiefly  because  of  the  payment  of  dividends 
in  excess  of  earnings.  Its  current  assets  amounted  to  $46,926,- 
748  and  current  liabilities  to  $4,693,530,  giving  a  ratio  of  $9.9 
to  $1,  against  a  ratio  of  $10.2  to  $1  in  the  previous  year. 

Cash  assets  increased  $2,651,747  during  1930  to  $15,051,392, 
and  alone  was  equal  to  more  than  $3  for  each  $1  of  current 
liabilities.  Holdings  of  government,  state  and  municipal  bonds, 
however,  suffered  a  reduction  dropping  $9,154,013  on  December 
31,  last,  when  they  totalled  $10,410,714.  These  two  quick  assets 
reached  $25,462,106  and  were  equal  to  better  than  $2  a  share  on 
the  common  stock  outstanding. 

Little  change  was  shown  in  the  accounts  receivable  which 
aggregated  $5,438,026  as  of  December  31,  1930,  while  inven¬ 
tories  showed  a  gain  of  $1,654,416  against  the  $13,498,270  re¬ 
ported  in  December,  1929. 

Surplus,  suffering  from  the  $2,632,599  excess  of  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  over  earnings  in  1930,  and  net  profit  and  loss  credits  of 
$279,160,  showed  a  decline  of  $2,353,439  and  totalled  $25,729,886 
at  the  close  of  1930. 

The  company  liquidated  the  bonded  debt  of  $535,000  of  C.  W. 
Brand  Realty  Company  in  1930  thus  leaving  it  free  of  bonded 
obligations.  Its  preferred  stock  outstanding  amounted  to  147,- 
730  shares  and  common  stock  to  12,644,002  shares,  as  against 
141,755  and  12,630,107  shares,  respectively,  a  year  previous. 

The  company  charged  off  $1,901,035  more  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  to  depreciation  or  practically  the  equivalent  of  the  cost 
of  new  construction  during  the  past  year. 

The  company  is  a  consolidation  of  Fleischmann  Company; 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company;  Chase  &  Sanborn,  Inc.;  Widlar 
Food  Products  Company,  and  E.  W.  Gillett  Company,  Ltd. 

Besides  its  main  products  of  yeast,  baking  powder,  coffee, 
gelatine  desserts,  and  products  used  in  baking,  it  manufactures 
and  distributes  pickles,  olives,  relishes,  mince  meats,  tea,  spices, 
extracts,  mustard,  condiments,  salad  dressing  and  sandwich 
spread. 

H.  C.  Bohack  Sales  Show  Marked  Gain — The  annual  report  of 
the  H.  C.  Bohack  Company,  Inc.,  operator  of  a  chain  of  grocery 
stores  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  and  throughout  Long 
Island  showed  net  sales  of  $33,298,854  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
January  31  against  $28,965,869  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  Tonnage 
handled  increased  by  more  than  this  percentage  because  of  the 
declining  commodity  prices  during  1930. 

However,  net  income  from  store  operations  only  reached 
$819,548  or  2.46  per  cent  of  sales  as  compared  with  $895,708  in 
the  previous  12  months.  This  decline  is  accounted  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  by  the  opening  and  equipping  of  more  than 
200  new  outlets  during  the  year.  These  non-recurring  charges 
included  the  cost  of  training  personnel  for  the  new  units,  un¬ 
usual  expenditures  which  could  not  be  properly  capitalized  in 
addition  to  the  added  burden  of  depreciation  on  new  equipment. 
Total  income,  including  that  of  the  Bohack  Realty  Corporation, 
the  company’s  real  estate  subsidiary,  showed  a  gain. 

The  company  had  687  grocery  stores  in  operation  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  last,  including  12  meat  markets,  in  addition  to  12  gaso- 
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line  stations  and  automobile  accessories  and  two  restaurants. 
More  than  900  employees  were  added  to  the  chain’s  payroll 
which  showed  an  increase  of  $1,250,000  during  the  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company  it  has  not  lowered  its  wage  standards 
and  in  many  cases  salary  increases  have  been  made. 

The  company  is  continuing  its  active  expansion  program  hav¬ 
ing  completed  arrangements  to  build  food  stores  and  other 
property  in  several  additional  communities  on  Long  Island. 

Other  improvements  in  the  company’s  business  during  the 
year  to  which  the  report  directs  attention  are  the  expansion  of 
warehouse  facilities  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  enlargement 
of  the  company’s  garages  to  care  for  an  expanded  automobile 
delivery  fleet  and  the  purchase  of  the  former  Wrigley  terminal, 
now  known  as  the  Bohack  Terminal,  on  Newtown  Creek,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  This  terminal  has  been  improved  by  the  installation  of 
three  new  railroad  sidings,  construction  of  a  drainage  sewer 
system  and  the  rebuilding  of  more  than  1200  feet  of  dock. 
Further  improvements  are  under  way  which  calls  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  factory  building  and  a  system  of  concrete 
roads. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  held  at  Del  Monte,  February  26,  27 
and  28,  was  especially  well  attended,  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  unusual  interest.  This  program,  together  with 
the  opportunities  of  discussing  the  many  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  canning  trade,  attracted  many  newcomers, 
as  well  as  quite  a  delegation  of  visitors  from  outside 
the  State. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  with  President 
Elmer  E.  Chase  presiding.  Following  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  president,  the  program  included  greetings 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  C.  D.  Farquhar,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  E.  M.  Burns,  secretary-manager.  Northwest 
Canners  Association.  There  were  also  greetings  from 
Southern  California  by  C.  J.  Walden,  president,  and 
C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary.  Southern  California  Canners 
Association. 

C.  E.  Hume,  retiring  president  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  spoke  in  retrospection  and  summed 
up  the  work  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  year  for  can¬ 
ners.  F.  A.  Harding,  newly-elected  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  spoke  on  the  outlook  for  the  industry  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  work  of  the  California  organization  during  the 
past  year  was  outlined  by  President  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  trying  cling  peach  situa¬ 
tion,  which  was  handled  in  a  new  manner  and  one 
which  undoubtedly  prevented  a  break-down  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  financial  report  was  presented  by  Preston  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  the  report  of  the  operating  committee  by  F.  L. 
Monnet,  that  of  the  auditing  committee  by  H.  E.  Gray, 
that  of  the  nominating  committee  by  W.  St.  B.  Eustis, 
and  that  of  the  traffic  committee  by  W.  D.  Wall  and 
W.  S.  Everts. 

Friday  morning  was  given  over  in  its  entirety  to  the 
sample  cutting  of  apricots,  i^ears,  cherries  and  fruits 
for  salad,  use  being  made  of  part  of  the  dining  room 
and  the  music  room.  The  sample  cutting  was  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  F.  P.  Brown,  T.  A.  Alton  and 
F.  A.  Dixon,  with  judges  and  secretaries  as  follows: 
W.  H.  Geisler,  R.  C.  Turvin,  C.  B.  Weston,  W.  R.  John¬ 
son,  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Kreling,  L.  J.  Hanchett, 
H.  T.  Pyle,  V.  B.  Peterson,  R.  E.  Sanborn,  H.  Dodd,  B. 
E.  Wool,  C.  W.  Wolff,  Paul  H.  Parrish,  P.  S.  Wetmore, 
E.  L.  Macabee,  W.  P.  Reid  and  R.  D.  Frey.  Those  act¬ 
ing  as  technical  assistants  were  E.  Geary,  S.  J.  Semi- 
chy,  G.  S.  Bohart,  J.  P.  Pierce,  W.  D.  Grimmer,  L.  G. 
Petree,  A.  G.  Collier,  D.  C.  Frames,  Donald  Stanbridge, 


William  Hudson,  C.  J.  Harter,  P.  C.  Wilbur,  L.  W. 
Dierkes  and  Paul  E.  Alexander. 

The  afternoon  session,  held  in  the  auditorium,  was 
presided  over  by  G.  H.  Bradt,  of  the  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  chairman,  with  a  report  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cutting  bee  results  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  discussion  on  apricots  was  led  by  H.  Dodd, 
that  on  pears  by  C.  B.  Weston,  cherries  and  fruits  for 
salad  by  C.  W.  Wolff,  with  a  general  discussion  led  by 
Elmer  E.  Chase  and  A.  J.  Field. 

A  discussion  on  the  general  canned  foods  market  was 
Jed  by  B.  H.  Critchfield,  C.  E.  Hume,  G.  A.  Felice  and 
Max  Schuckl.  The  Mapes  Bill  was  discussed  at  consid¬ 
erable  length,  the  talk  being  led  by  F.  A.  Wilder,  chair¬ 
man,  Standards  Committee,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Wendell  Vincent,  chief.  Western  District, 
Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  took  part  in  this  discussion. 

The  lug  box  problem  was  discussed  by  D.  U.  Toffel- 
mier  and  F.  A.  Dixon  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  improving  varieties  of  fruits.  The  recent  ruling  on 
corn  sugar  came  in  for  attention  by  H.  L.  Kimball  and 
Dr.  J.  R.  Esty. 

A  session  was  held  in  the  Copper  Cup  Room  in  the 
evening,  with  talks  on  National  Canners  Association 
and  University  of  California  Laboratory  Projects,  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Esty,  Dr.  C.  S.  Bohart,  Dr.  B.  S.  Clark  and  Dr. 
K.  F.  Meyer. 

Talks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Kinney,  chief.  Di¬ 
vision  of  Industrial  Welfare,  State  of  California ;  Frank 

E.  Gorrell,  Secretary,  National  Canners  Association; 
R.  I.  Bentley,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  and  Chairman  California  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  D.  K.  Grady,  Secretary-Manager, 
Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California,  and  Dr.  H.  R. 
Wellman,  Giannini  Foundation,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  spoke  on  “Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Canned  Fruit  Industry.” 

The  evening  was  also  marked  by  the  presentation  of 
guests,  who  included  Dr.  Giles  S.  Porter,  newly-ap- 
nointed  Director,  State  Department  of  Public  Health; 
Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchinson,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  and  W.  H.  Chandler,  Division 
of  Pomology,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia 

Saturday  morning  was  given  over  to  a  display  of  new 
varieties  of  peaches  and  a  talk  on  these  by  F.  A.  Dixon. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sample  cutting  of  cling  peaches, 
halves  and  sliced,  with  the  same  judges,  secretaries  and 
assistants  as  on  Friday. 

The  sample  cutting  was  followed  by  a  special  session, 
presided  over  by  A.  W.  Fames,  at  which  the  results  of 
the  cutting  were  gone  into.  The  results  on  cling  peach 
halves  were  reported  by  Elmer  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  and  those 
on  sliced  by  E.  Geaiy,  with  a  general  discussion  led  by 

F.  A.  Wilder  and  Gus  Chick.  There  was  also  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  new  varieties,  led  by  A.  C.  Cutler  and  W.  S. 
Breton. 

A  luncheon  meeting  of  the  preservers’  section  was 
held  with  H.  C.  Diehl,  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  as  the  principal  speaker.  His  subject  was 
“Frozen  Pack  Investigations.” 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  in  the  evening,  when 
all  were  the  guests  of  the  American  Can  Company.  A 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  awarding  of  golf  prizes, 
rounds  having  been  played  Thursday  and  Saturday 
afternoons. 

Directors  were  chosen  at  the  general  session  held 
Friday  evening,  but  officers  will  not  be  chosen  until  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board. 
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BLOOD  TELLS 


ROGERS 

Stringless  Refugee 

The  ROGERS  strain  of  the  Stringless  Refugee  was  originated, 
perfected  and  introduced  by  Austin  L.  Rogers.  It  has  a  15  inch, 
strong,  vigorous  vine,  a  beautiful  5}^  inch  round,  straight,  string¬ 
less  pod  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  90%  of  all  Quality  Packers 
of  green  beans  is  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

We  will  gladly  have  you  pack  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  strain,  and  let  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

Breeders  &  Growers 


CHICAGO 


PEAS— BEANS  -SWEET  CORN 

FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


ILLINOIS 
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Unvarying 

Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used — not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered — 'not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Archibald — I  live  in  the  country  now.  It’s  terribly 
dull. 

Florence — It  must  be.  What  do  you  miss  most? 
“The  la.st  train.” 


Aviator — Wanna  fly? 

Mi.«s  Gush — Oh-o-h,  yeh. 

Aviator — Wait  a  second.  I’ll  catch  one  for  you. 


Little  Willie — Mamma,  is  papa  going  to  heaven  when 
he  dies  ? 

Mother — Whj%  son,  who  put  such  absurd  ideas  into 
your  head  ? 


Explorer — Ju.st  to  show  you  the  advance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — in  the  past  the  Eskimos  used  to  eat  candles  for 
dessert. 

Old  Lady — And  now,  I  suppo.se,  they  eat  electric 
light  bulbs? 


“Do  you  know  how  to  find  the  hor.se-power  of  a  car?” 
“No.” 

“Ea.sy ;  just  lift  the  hood  and  count  the  plugs.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when'  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


Virginia 


Possible  Employer — But  you’re  asking  for  a  rather 
high  wage,  seeing  that  you  know  nothing  about  the 
work. 

Applicant — But,  you  see,  not  knowin’  the  the  work 
makes  it  so  much  harder  for  me. 


She — What  would  you  do  if  I  should  cry? 
He — I’d  hang  out  a  sign,  “Wet  Paint.” 


“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  have  had  some  terrible 
disappointments,  but  none  .stand  out  over  the  years 
like  the  one  that  came  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“Some  terrible  shock  that  fixed  itself  indelibly  in 
your  memory,  I  suppo.se,” 

“Exactlj',”  .said  the  man.  “When  I  was  a  boy  I 
crawled  under  a  tent  to  see  the  circus,  and  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  revival  meeting.” 


“Look  and  see  how  much  gas  we’ve  got,  will  you,” 
“It  points  to  1-2,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  it  means 
half  full  or  half  empty.” 


“My  boy,”  said  the  business  man  to  his  son,  “there 
are  two  things  that  are  vitally  necessary  if  you  are  to 
succeed  in  business.” 

“What  are  they,  dad  ?” 

“Hone.sty  and  .sagacity.” 

“What  is  honesty?” 

“Always,  no  matter  what  happens  nor  how  adversely 
it  may  affect  you,  always  keep  your  word  once  you  have 
given  it.” 

“And  .sagacity  ?” 

“Never  give  it.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machincy  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  Parteti  and  Guma. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinK  Machines.  See  Parinif  Mach. 

bean  snipers. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Niattara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  CanR.  Mchy.  Corp.,  CcjarhurR,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  ScaldinK.  Picklim',  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

beets.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

I, a  Porte  Mat  and  MfR.  Co.,  La  I  ortc,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grwl.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem*  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprainie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  Sec  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A  K.  Rollins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Traile,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Poxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 


BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Filler.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Ename'cd  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery, 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine-Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPI.NG  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Cun  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mei-kin  Can  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 

.Metal  Package  (Jorp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINE.S. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  ,Mnch.  Co..  Salem,  N.  .1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  11.  I.angsenkamti  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

.Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

.Slaysman  A  Co.,  (iaitimorc. 

Siirague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Carbins.  Sec  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

sf«  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sw  Conveyors. 

('HAIRS,  factory.  Steel. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robing  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scf/tt  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  .Machini*,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCK.S,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  .Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copiier  Colls. 

Condensed  .Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  A.ND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang,  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Ro)>ins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-.Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Ontinuons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  .Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  'Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

.Scuder  .Mfg,  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Ox.ke-rs,  ReUjrt.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLER.S,  OintinuouB. 

F’erlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rrjbins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
COR.N  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  .Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
.Morral  Urm.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rollins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTER.S. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  0>rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
.Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Com.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HIISKERS  AND  SII.KER.S. 

Berlin-fvhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Itroe.ton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

Spraguc-Hells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Uniteil  Company,  Baltimore. 

(Jorn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Ciaiker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  S<«  Speed  R»n{.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Beirlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinaore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Beriin-(.lhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eilw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

/astrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  Siring  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  A  Siegel,  Baltinuire. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  'York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Clrsiing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennetierg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

.Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Ch<.«ks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Line<l  Kettles,  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORmATING  MAtnilNERY. 

Berlin-Chapman.  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Eklw.  Rennetierg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore, 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rollins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

.Sprague-Sells  C'frp-,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  StiKils.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co,,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rollins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hcrMctie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  Y»»rk  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUerrS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cofikers.  See  Corn  Oioker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  .Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Odarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rollins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.»  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfri. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mthy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peiw,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salein.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va-. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY, 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Mola.ssee  Filling  Machines.  See  FMlling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  I.andreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co^  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.'  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinrare. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

.1.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Btpoklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp:,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.), 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STOOLS,  Steel,  factory. 

Angle  Steel  Stool  Co.,  Plainwell,  Mich. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables.  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N,  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  J.ar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimor,'. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PUREBRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 


The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the  size 
of  pod  and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pod  are  factors  that  make  for  sup¬ 
erior  quality  in  the  can  and  for  high  yields. 


OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA.  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


